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AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

Preservation op Monuments. — An appeal has been made to the 
public for contributions to a fund raised by the Society for Preserving the 
Ancient Monuments of Egypt, which was founded last year (see iv, p. 472), 
to assist in protecting the works of art referred to in its title, to arrest 
their further ruin by natural causes, and protect them " from injury by 
tourists and others," whose ravages have already inflicted enormous and 
irreparable damage. From the first it has received the sympathy of the 
Prime Minister, and has been officially put in communication with the 
Khedive's Government, which had already made efforts in the direction 
aimed at by the Society, and has given assurances of the most cordial co- 
operation. The vast extent of the country and the enormous number of 
remains still in more or less good preservation demand costly inspection 
and operations far beyond what the Egyptian Government can meet in 
an ordinary way. As a step forwards, that government has assessed, in a 
small sum, travellers by the Nile steamers going to Upper Egypt, and thus 
last year obtained about 1,000£. Although the depredations by Arabs and 
others have already been partially checked by employing guardians and 
placing doors on some of the tombs and temples, it has been possible to do 
so only to a limited extent. For the Government of Egypt, Grand Bey, 
a French engineer of the Public Works Department, and Director-General 
of the Tanzim, has made a report showing that the smallest sum impera- 
tively required for the preservation and defence of the ancient temples 
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from immediate danger is 8,500/1. It must be remembered that the tem- 
ples on the Nile are but a small part of the remains of antiquity, while 
there is besides an innumerable multitude of tombs and other excavated 
remains, of which the number is constantly growing, of the greatest im- 
portance for the beauty of the painting and interest of the inscriptions 
they contain, many of which are rifled the instant they are found. These 
require constant guarding. A distinguished Egyptologist has stated that, 
since he first copied the inscriptions on the tomb of Seti I, at least a third 
of them have been defaced. Many celebrated pictures, which twenty 
years ago stood bright and clear, are now destroyed or scarcely visible. It 
is proposed to hand the funds collected to the Egyptian Government, to 
be laid out in concert with the Society. — Athenceum, July 20. 

A Tour in Upper Egypt. — Mr. F. L. Griffith publishes some notes on 
a tour in Upper Egypt made by himself and Mr. Petrie in 1887 (Proc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch., 1889, April 2). He completes Mr. Petrie's Season in Egypt, 
1887, by publishing the rest of the inscriptions which they collected, mainly 
graffiti. The topographic limits of their research were Tehneh on the north 
and the mosques south of Philae (east bank) on the south. 

Queen Sitra. — M. Maspero publishes a paper in the Proceedings of 
the Soc. of Bibl. Archozology for April 2, 1889, entitled La Peine Sitrd. 
One of the tombs in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, described by 
Champollion, belongs to a queen called Sitrd, whose position and period 
have not yet been accurately determined. According to Champollion and 
Rosellini, she was a wife of Seti I ; the former thinking her the earliest, 
the latter the latest of his wives ; according to Lesueur, she was the wife 
of Rameses I and the mother of Seti I ; while Lepsius placed her among 
the uncertain personages of the xx dynasty, and the historians, like 
Brugsch or Wiedemann, avoid her altogether. According to Maspero, 
the style of her tomb places it beyond a doubt in the reign of Seti I. Her 
mention in the tomb of Seti I himself comes after that of the monarch, 
giving the idea that she was his wife and not his mother. In the Hall of 
the Kings at Abydos, she forms one of a triad with Seti I and Rameses I, 
being placed behind the latter. He concludes that Tou'ia was the first 
wife of Seti and survived him ; that Sitra was his second wife, the favorite 
of his middle and later age, and probably died childless before him. 

Libyan Stelai. — In connection with a text taken from a statue at 
Athens published by Professor Piehl, Dr. A. Wiedemann calls attention 
(Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1889, April 2) to a number of such monuments 
with similar linguistic peculiarities found in the Delta. They are sometimes 
so carelessly written as to be nearly incomprehensible. These monuments 
seem to owe their origin to the Libyan mercenaries and their families living 
in Egypt, which explains their strange grammatical forms and way of writing. 
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The Seal of Jeremiah. — M. Golenisheff has kindly allowed me to 
describe a very remarkable seal which he purchased last winter in Cairo, 
which may therefore be presumed to have been found somewhere in the 
Delta. The back is flat and plain, on the middle of the obverse are two 
blundered Egyptian cartouches ; and above and below them are two more 
cartouches, drawn horizontally, however. In the upper cartouche is the 
following inscription in Phoenician letters: l-sh-l-m; in the lower is 
another in Phoenician letters: y-r-m-y-h-u. The two together read le- 
shalom, Yirmeyahu, " to the prosperity of Jeremiah." The forms of the 
letters belong to the Phoenician, or rather the Israelitish, alphabet of the 
seventh century, b. c. It is, therefore, possible that the seal may have 
been discovered on the site of Tel Defeneh or Tahpanhes, where a native 
was allowed by the authorities of the Btil&q Museum to excavate last 
year ; and if so we may see in it an actual relic of the great Hebrew 
prophet. A copy of the seal is about to be published by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. — A. H. Sayce, in Academy, Oct. 5. 

Excavations in the FayOm. — Hawara. — W. M. Flinders-Petrie writes 
to the Academy (July 20) : My past season's work in Egypt has proved of 
more importance than the results in any previous year. The details of 
the opening of the pyramid of Hawara (Amenemhat III) and of its con- 
tents have been already described. Besides that, in a large tomb of the 
xxvi dynasty were found a series of mummies, each bearing a full set of 
amulets. Moreover, built into solid masonry, in a second chamber of this 
tomb, was a stone sarcophagus, containing three wooden coffins, one in the 
other, which enclosed a very rich mummy. The amulets upon it were 
seventeen in gold, of exquisite work, four being inlaid cloisonne'e with 
minute stonework, and over a hundred cut and engraved in carnelian, 
beryl, lazuli, etc., of the finest class. This set stands to ordinary amulets 
much as Aah-hotep's jewellery is to ordinary bracelets and rings. Of course, 
it was selected for the Bul&q Museum. Within the sarcophagus were also 
four canopic jars in alabaster, curiously varying in size, though all alike 
inscribed for the deceased Horuta. On either side of the sarcophagus, in 
closed recesses in the masonry, were 200 ushabtis of the highest finish and 
unusual size. 

Illahun. — At Illahun, the pyramid which stands at the mouth of the 
Fayum, on the side of the Nile valley, was attacked, but has not yet 
yielded. The sites of the temple, and of a shrine joining the pyramid, 
have been cleared ; and the name of Usertesen II was repeatedly found, 
showing whose this pyramid is. The cemetery around the pyramid has 
been all plundered anciently, and re-used in the xxi-xxv dynasties. The 
foundation deposit of the temple was found in a central cavity, with much 
pottery and many strings of uniform carnelian beads (possibly a standard 
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of exchange, like cowries), but no inscriptions or cartouche, only the 
models of tools and corn-rubbers. This — of Unsertesen II — is the only 
deposit before the xxvi dynasty yet examined. 

— Adjoining the temple is a town, evidently laid out by the architect 
for the workmen and stores of the pyramid and temple building. It is 
enclosed by a wall square with the temple, and consists of ranks of chambers 
all laid out regularly and in even numbers of cubits. The objects found 
are mostly of the xn, with some of the xiii dynasty. Of later times 
there are only a few casual burials in the ruins. The domestic objects of 
the xn dynasty are, therefore, now fully revealed to us — pottery, beads, 
bronze and wooden tools, and flint tools, some set in wood. A large num- 
ber of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also been recovered. These 
will, at least, show the writing and usages of the xn dynasty, for which 
but few examples have been yet available ; and we may hope for some 
historical light also from such a series. 

— A few miles distant I discovered another town, occupied in the end of 
the xviii and beginning of xix dynasties, but ruined already in the time of 
Seti II. This yielded all the domestic objects, pottery, tools, etc., of that 
age, and a large number of beads in stone, glass, and glazed. Two splendid 
bronze pans, still polished and flexible, and bearing inscriptions, were 
found here, and are now at Bulaq. And in tombs of this age were three 
fine statuettes in wood, also now at Bulaq. 

— A later cemetery, of the xx dynasty, lies near the town, and another of 
the Ptolemaic age. This last has yielded a large quantity of papyri from 
the cartonnage of the mummies, both in demotic and Greek. The latter 
are largely the ephemerides of Ptolemy Philadelphos, giving the daily 
decrees. I also found at Hawara three large deeds of the fifth century, 
A. d., quite complete ; and I have obtained a mass of Koptic and Arabic 
papyri, mostly broken, from a deir. 

— But the great results of this season have been in the archaeology of 
the Mediterranean. They are so surprising that I cannot expect them to 
be accepted without the full evidence, and only ah outline of that can be 
attempted here. In the town of the xix dynasty, about 1200 B. C, pot- 
tery of the Mykenaean and Theran styles was found, unquestionably 
associated with Egyptian objects of that age. A foreign settlement existed 
here, as a man named An-tursha was buried here, with some light-haired 
people, and all the weights found are un-Egyptian. On the pottery of 
this town are Kypriote and Phoenician or Greek letters incised, found, in 
some cases, even under the house-walls. Over a hundred examples have 
been collected, and the whole evidence points to both of these alphabets 
having existed in the thirteenth century, b. c. 

— Further, in the town of the pyramid-builders, about 2500 b. c, were 
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found various Kypriote letters incised on pottery which is utterly distinct 
from that of the xix dynasty above mentioned. In one case, a letter was 
found on ajar buried in the floor of a room over which was a papyrus of 
the xii dynasty in the rubbish. All the evidence here points to this 
alphabet having been used before 2000 b. c. Foreign influence is shown 
by non-Egyptian weights being found here. Some Mediterranean pottery 
was also discovered, quite different from that of the xix-dy nasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering that the Kypriote alphabet 
must be earlier than the Phoenician settlements in Kypros, as otherwise 
it could not have obtained a footing in face of the Phoenician alphabet, 
we need not deny the possibility of its existence at such a date as we here 
arrive at. 

ALGERIA. 

Graffiti on Rocks in Oean. — The rock-graffiti at Thiout and Mor- 
har in the Sahara of Oran have been noticed by various travellers since 
Dr. Jacquot in 1847. Dr. Bonnet, in the Revue d' Ethnographic (1889, 
pp. 149-58), calls attention to some new rock-graffiti, and also draws some 
general conclusions. According to him, they belong to three different 
periods. The first, prehistoric, characterized by a firm, rounded and 
polished outline and by the presence of large animals, pachyderms or 
ruminants which had already emigrated in the Roman period toward 
Central Africa, or existed here only as domestic animals. The second, or 
Libyco-Berber period, shows, by the side of alphabetic signs the greater 
part of which are in use among the Touareg, only animal species at present 
inhabiting the region or that have lately left it. These figures, always 
very rudimentary, are formed of irregular and almost dotted lines. This 
period lasted probably throughout the Roman dominion. The third, or 
Islamic period, beginning with the great Arabian invasions and extending 
to the present time, is characterized by Arabic inscriptions. 

Cherohell. — M. Victor Waille announced the discovery at Cherchell 
{Acad, des Inser., May 31), on May 23, of an important Latin inscription 
in twelve lines. It is a dedication to Licinius Heracles, governor of the 
province of Mauretania Caesarensis, whose name was already known by 
various epigraphic texts, especially a dedication of 297 a. d. 

TUNISIA. 

Neferis. — Father Delattre has communicated to the Acad, des Inser. 
(June 7) a note on the ancient city of Neferis, not far from Carthage, 
which played a considerable part in the last Punic war. M. Langon has 
discovered, on the hill of HenchirBou Beker, two dedicatory inscriptions 
of the civitas Neferitana, one to Septimius Severus, the other to Caracalla. 
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The plain under the city was the scene of the last contests of Carthage 
against Scipio. — Revue Critique, 1889, No. 24. 

Sous8A=Hadrumetum. — In excavations in the Roman necropolis at 
Hadrumetum, Commandant Lacomble has found terracottas of the second 
century : they are moulds from Greek models, copies of Roman originals, 
and products of native African art. Especially remarkable is a circular 
plaque on which there is a polychrome group representing a native woman 
seated on a camel, also a circus with a chariot-race of camels. — L 'Ami des 
Mm., in, No. 13, p. 147 ; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 406. 



ASIA. 

JAPAN. 

A masterpiece of the painter Kanaoka. — The recovery is announced of 
a picture painted over a thousand years ago (in A. d. 859) by Kanaoka, 
the father of Japanese pictorial art. It represents a figure about 2 ft. high, 
every detail being finished with the elaborate care lavished by the old 
Japanese masters on their choicest works. According to a description in 
the Japan Mail, the only parts of the body exposed were the face, arms, 
and feet, but the lines and coloring of these portions plainly show the 
hand of a master. But, in the treatment of the soft and realistic drapery, 
the artist put forth his greatest strength. In the course of centuries the 
painting passed into the hands of the famous artist Kano Motonobu, and 
on his death in 1559 it was among the treasures he left behind, with a cer- 
tificate from him that it was the work of the great Kanaoka. What hap- 
pened to it after Motonobu's death is not known, but quite recently it was 
found in a pawnshop in Tokio. It was purchased by a dealer, and was 
offered for sale abroad ; but efforts which were made to prevent this re- 
markable work from going out of the country were successful ; and it was 
purchased by a wealthy Japanese merchant, who intends presenting it to 
the National Museum. It has been said by experts that the genuine 
works of Kanaoka now extant may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and that the whereabouts of each is well known. — Academy, Aug. 17. 

HINDUSTAN. 

The Gupta Era. — The second December part of the Indian Antiquary 
gives a notable paper by Mr. J. P. Fleet, entitled Summary of Results 
regarding the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era. Mr. Fleet recapitu- 
lates the cumulative evidence which confirms the indirect statement of 
Alberuni, that the Gupta era dates from A. d. 319-320, and further that 
this date must be regarded as that of their rise to power, and not as that 
7 
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of their downfall. He also shows that the computation of years in the 
Gupta era must be referred to " current " and not to " expired " years, 
thus differing from the system of the Saka era, which refers to " expired " 
years. Finally, with regard to the reason why the Gupta kings fixed on 
A. d. 319-320 for the commencement of their era, he is disposed to find 
the explanation in their connection with the Lichchhavi family of Nepal. 
This last argument, however, is entirely hypothetical, resting upon a dif- 
ferent foundation from the others. — Academy, Sept. 7. 

Indian Philology. — Epigraphia Indiea. — Part II of this new quar- 
terly publication of the Archaeological Survey of India, like the first 
part, consists of Sanskrit inscriptions (text and translation), carefully 
edited by distinguished scholars — all of whom bear German names. It 
also gives three plates of photo-lithographs of the inscriptions, about one- 
third of the size of the originals. The most interesting paper in the 
present part is that by Professor G. Buhler, of Vienna, upon a copper- 
plate grant of Harsha, found as recently as last year near Azamgarh, in 
the North- Western Provinces. Harsha is known independently from the 
writings of the Brahman chronicler Bana and the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grim Hiuen Tsiang ; and it is interesting to find that the statements of 
both regarding his genealogy and his exploits are, on the whole, corrobo- 
rated by this contemporary record (a. d. 631). Harsha, himself a wor- 
shipper of Maheshvara or Siva, mentions that his brother Rajyavardhana 
was a Saugata or Buddhist, while he describes his ancestors as worshippers 
of the sun. Professor Buhler also points out that the characters of this 
inscription confirm his view that the epigraphic alphabets, were more 
conservative in retaining archaic forms than the earliest mss. and palm 
leaves. — Academy, June 8. 

Part III. This part contains a facsimile of the famous twelfth edict of 
Asoka at Shahbazgarhi, in the Punjab. Of Sanskrit inscriptions, edited 
with translation and introduction, there are three sets in this part. Pro- 
fessor Buhler, of Vienna — in continuation of what has appeared in a 
former part — gives a Jain inscription from Kangra, in the Northern 
Punjab, which shows that Gujariti merchants were settled there in the 
xiii century. Then follow eight inscriptions from Bundelkhand, edited 
by Professor Kielhorn, of Gottingen, most of which relate to the Chandela 
dynasty of the x century, subordinate to the paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
Lastly, Dr. Hultzsch, of Bangalore, gives two inscriptions from Gwalior, 
of the ix century, which likewise refer to paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
The dark period of Hindu history before the arrival of the Mohamme- 
dans is now being continually illuminated from coins and inscriptions. — 
Academy, June 8, Sept. 7. 
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CENTRAL ASIA. 

Mongol Cities. — A telegram from Kiachta, dated Aug. 16, states 
that the exploring expedition under M. Yadrintsew had just returned 
there after having successfully made the ascent of the heights of Oreon. 
The expedition had discovered the ruins of the palaces of the Mongol 
Khans and of two large ancient cities. One of the latter had a circum- 
ference of twenty versts or fourteen miles. A cemetery with a number of 
royal tombs was also found there. Lastly, the expedition claims to have 
defined the geographic position of Karakoram, the capital of Genghis 
Khan. — Athenceum, Aug. 24. 

A Baktkian Coin. — At a recent meeting of the Acad, des Inser., Pro- 
fessor Terrien de Lacouperie exhibited a bronze coin on which was found 
a bilingual legend in Indo-Baktrian and Chinese characters, remarkable 
because it had been issued jointly by two neighboring sovereigns : Hermaios, 
the Greek ruler of Baktriana ; and the king of the Yuehti, a people set- 
tled on the northwest frontier of China about 40 B. c. The Indo-Baktrian 
inscription is similar to that on the other coins of Hermaios ; the Chinese 
inscription seems to be imitated from those on the coins struck in China 
in the third century b. c. — Academy, Oct. 5. 

CAUCASUS and ARMENIA. 

Early Ring-weights. — M. J. de Morgan read a note on Aug. 30 at the 
Acad, des Inser., on a peculiarity of the early bronze rings found in the 
Caucasus and in Bussian Armenia. Their weight is always an exact 
multiple of the Assyrian shekel, fixed by Oppert at 8 gr. 417. M. de 
Morgan noticed this first in the rings or bracelets found by him in the 
prehistoric necropoli which he excavated in Armenia. The fact was ver- 
ified in the case of the bracelets brought from the Caucasus by M. Chan- 
tre, now in the Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Nothing of the kind 
occurs in European bracelets. The Asiatic bracelets must have served 
as money, and seem to be earlier than the earliest Lydian coins. The 
populations of the Caucasus would therefore be the inventors of the use 
of money. — Revue Critique, 1889, No. 39. 

ARABIA. 

The Mounds of Bahrein. — On the largest of the Bahrein Islands, a 
small group situated off the Arabian coast in the Persian Gulf, in former 
ages a vast necropolis was formed. Many 'thousands of large mounds con- 
taining tombs stretch for miles along the southwest side of the island ; 
isolated groups of mounds occur in other parts of it ; and there are also 
a few solitary mounds to be found on the adjacent islets. Curious as to the 
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history of these mounds, we commenced operations upon them last winter. 
Our attention was at once drawn to certain mounds larger than the others, 
situated at the northern corner of the great group, near the modern Arab 
village of Ali. The largest is about 50 feet in height, and the further 
you go from this nest of large mounds the smaller they become, until on 
the southeastern edge of the necropolis, which covers many square miles 
and contains thousands of tombs, the graves are marked by mere heaps of 
stones. Complete uncertainty exists as to the origin of these mounds and 
the people who constructed them. Herodotos gives us a tradition current 
in his day, that the Phoenicians lived on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
peopling these islands (Herod., n. 89). Strabo (xvi. iii. 4) brings further 
testimony to bear on the supposition that this was the original land of 
Punt, from which the Puni got their name, saying that two of these islets 
were called Tyros and Arados (Pliny calls it Tylos, which may be an 
error). Ptolemy in his map places Gerrha, the mart of ancient Indian 
trade and the starting point for caravans on the great road across Arabia, 
just opposite, and accepts Strabo's and Pliny's names for the Bahrein 
Islands, calling them Tharo, Tylos or Tyros, and Arados, thereby tempt- 
ing us to believe that these islands were the original home of the great 
mercantile race, and that here stood the mother cities of the great Phoe- 
nician colonies of Tyre and Arvad. This sums up all the classical infor- 
mation we have to help us. 

Last February, when on Bahrein, we opened two of these mounds with 
the following results. We commenced with one of the largest mounds 
that had a rounded top, profiting by Major Durant's experience that those 
with flat tops contained tombs that had fallen in. Our first mound was 
35 ft. in height, 76 ft. in diameter, and 152 paces in circumference. At 
a distance of several feet from most of the mounds are traces of an outer 
encircling wall. Similar to those found around certain Lydian tombs, this 
encircling wall is more marked around some of the smaller and presum- 
ably more recent tombs at the outer edge of the necropolis ; but traces of 
its existence are apparent around all, except in cases where the mounds 
are very close together, and appear to have been surrounded by a wall 
common to several. Our first operation was to remove the earth from the 
top, and for 15 ft. we dug with great difficulty through a sort of conglom- 
erate earth almost as hard as cement, which could only be removed by 
small portions. At this depth this hard earth suddenly stopped, and we 
reached a layer of large loose stones free from soil, which covered the 
immediate top of the tombs for 2 ft. Beneath these stones, and imme- 
diately on the top of the flat slabs forming the roofs of the tombs, had 
been placed palm leaves, which had become white and crumbly, assuming 
the flaky appearance of asbestos. Six very large slabs of rough unhewn 
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stone lay on the top of the tombs, forming a roof; they were 6 ft. long 
and 2 ft. 2 in. deep. 

The tomb itself was composed of two chambers, one over the other, and 
entered by a long passage, full of earth, 23 ft. in length, extending from 
the outer rim of the circle to the mouth of the tombs ; the doors of the 
tombs were closed with large unhewn stones roughly put together, and the 
passage was walled in on either side by similar stones, diminishing in size 
as they ascended ; outside the whole circle of the mound ran a wall of large 
stones 6 ft. in height. On entering the upper chamber we found it full 
of debris, over the surface of which were heaped countless bones of the 
jerboa. The tomb was 30 ft. long, and at the four corners were niches 2 ft. 
10 in. deep, the height of this chamber being 4 ft. 6 in. Amongst the 
earth which we cleared out of this chamber we found quantities of ivory, 
fragments of circular boxes, limbs, the hoof of a bull on a pedestal, frag- 
ments of utensils, and tablets with holes through, probably for suspension. 
Many of these fragments of ivory were inscribed with rough patterns, 
rosettes, circles, encircling chains, being apparently rude attempts at the 
wings of a bird, and the two straight lines so common on the fragments of 
ivory found at Kameiros and now in the British Museum. Many of the 
bits of ivory had been reduced to charcoal. The decorations on most of 
these portions of ivory bear a close resemblance to those on the Kameiros 
ivories, other ivories found in tombs up the Mediterranean of a recognized 
Phoenician origin, and more especially to the Assyrian ivories in the 
British Museum from Nimrud, said to be by Phoenician artists. Again, 
there were many fragments of pottery, of two kinds, one coarse and un- 
glazed, the other of a reddish speckled kind, with the handglaze found on 
the early pottery of Asia Minor. One fragment had been a portion of a 
jar with perforated holes closely akin to a specimen from Ialysos now in 
the British Museum. Furthermore, there were numerous fragments of 
ostrich shells, colored and scratched with rough patterns in bands, similar 
to specimens that we have from Naukratis ; also there were bits of copper 
utensils, and ornaments, and shells. 

This upper chamber, the walls of which were very rough, contained no 
human bones, but the bones of a large animal, possibly a horse. The 
chamber immediately beneath was much more carefully constructed ; it 
was of exactly the same length, but the height was 6 ft. 7 in., the passage 
was 4 in. wider, and the niches deeper. It was entirely coated on the 
sides, roof, and floor with a thick cement, in which all round, at intervals 
of 2 ft., were holes sloping inwards, the object of which was not at first 
obvious to us ; but in the second tomb which we opened we found traces 
of wood in these holes, hence we came to the conclusion that these holes 
were constructed to hold poles for the support of drapery. The ground of 
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this lower chamber was entirely covered with a thin brown earth of a 
fibrous nature, resembling snuff in its consistency ; it was a foot in depth, 
and was evidently the remains of the drapery which had been hung on 
the poles, and the shrouds in which the Phoenicians wrapped their corpses 
prior to the use of coffins (Perrot, " History of Art in Phoenicia"), for 
amongst this earth which we sifted we found human bones. 

Evidently the method of burial was to place utensils and an animal be- 
longing to the deceased in the upper chamber, and to reserve the lower 
chamber for the corpse. For this double chamber our parallels curiously 
enough are all Phoenician. In the cemetery of Amrit many had two 
stories, and until Grseco-Koman influence began to be felt the tombs were 
all rectangular, and the bodies imbedded in plaster to prevent decay, prior 
to the introduction of the sarcophagus. A mound containing a tomb 
with one chamber over the other was found in Sardinia, and is given by 
Delia Marmora (pt. II, pi. x, p. 73) as of Phoenician origin. Here the 
tombs are conical, which would point to a later development of the same 
style of burial ; and the elaboration of this double chamber may be sug- 
gested as the origin of the lofty and elegant sepulchral monuments which 
are seen in the Phoenician cemetery of Amrit. Originally, Phoenician 
tombs were hypogea ; but, as Bahrein with its sandy desert-soil offers no 
facility for this method of burial, the closely covered-in mound would be 
the most natural substitute. 

The second tomb we opened was smaller, and of coarser construction, 
but confirmed in every respect the conclusions we had arrived at in open- 
ing the larger tomb ; the upper chamber with its fragments of ivory and 
animal bones, the lower chambers coated with cement for the reception of 
the corpse, the passage, the encircling walls — in every detail it was the 
same. Thus we have two specimens of tombs, for parallels to which we 
look to the Mediterranean, containing ostrich eggs and ivories of a nature 
similar to those found in Greece and Italy. We can attribute the con- 
struction of these mounds to no other race than that which carried shells 
from the Persian Gulf, and deposited them at Kameiros, and distributed 
ivory and ostrich eggs over the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and in con- 
cluding that the Bahrein Islands were the original home of this mercan- 
tile race, the land of the Puni, we are only confirming the statements of 
Herodotos, Strabo, and Pliny. — J. Theodore Bent, in Athenceum, July 6. 

SYRIA. 

The Hittites. — Following Professor Hirschfeld in his views, Mr. J. 
Krall comes out against the idea of a Hittite empire. According to him, 
the country of the Khetas is a small region in the North of Syria and a 
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geographic not an ethnographic designation. He denies that the influence 
of this region extended over Asia Minor, and makes a strict division be- 
tween the art of Kappadokia and that of North Syria. — Sitzb. d. Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Wien, 1888, pp. 664-72 : cf. Bevue Arch., 1889, n, p. 137. 

ASIA MINOR. 

" Hittite" or Syro-Kappadokian monuments. — In a paper entitled 
Syro- Cappadocian monuments in Asia Minor, printed in the Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst. Athen. (vol. xiv, 2, pp. 170-91), Professor W. M. Eamsay describes 
several separate works, and enters into the general questions raised by this 
class of monuments in Asia Minor, especially in view of Professor Hirsch- 
feld's theory as to the divisions to be made by a line of demarcation 
between eastern and western groups. The first monument described is 
that at Fassiller discovered by Professor Sterrett ( Wolfe Exped. to Asia 
Minor, Papers Am. (School at Athens, vol. in, pp. 164-6). It is " a stele 
supported by two lions which are partly engaged in the mass of the stele, 
partly free. On the surface of the stele, midway between the two lions, 
is represented in high relief the goddess, standing, wearing a tiara which 
is apparently intended to represent the mural crown of Cybele, and having 
her hands placed across her breast. Above her, resting his left foot on 
her tiara, stands a male figure " with a lofty hat, pointing with his right 
index finger toward heaven. There is a decided analogy to the throne at 
Pteria (Perrot, p. 611). The arrangement of the goddess' headdress bears 
some resemblance to that of the Sphinxes at Euyuk. The god steps for- 
ward with his left foot. The whole style of the monument is excessively 
rude and ugly. It should be compared rather with Pterian art than with 
that of Ibriz. The site is identified, with probability, as that of Dalisandos. 
Professor Ramsay points out that Hirschfeld's distinctions between the 
eastern and western groups are more apparent than real, and that most of 
the characteristics of the western group are also found in the eastern. 
New evidence is brought forward in regard to inscriptions, which Hirsch- 
feld thinks were confined to the eastern group. R. says : " I shall try to 
prove that hieroglyphics were used in the same way, with the same general 
arrangement, and with the same apparent intention of conveying meaning 
to the trained reader, both in the western and the eastern monuments." 
Two long inscriptions are known in the w. group, one at Boghaz-keui 
(cf. Perrot, pp. 705-6), another at Kolitolu (here published) ; a third was 
found by Mr. Ramsay near Bey Keui ; a fourth at the entrance of the 
" city of Midas " — both distinctly Phrygian. The view expressed by 
Ramsay is that the differences between the different groups are not local 
but temporal, and that the art was homogeneous. The interesting reliefs, 
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the altar, steps, etc., connected with inscription No. 4, are published in 
several drawings. 

A discussion is also given of the symbols in the long procession at Pteria 
placed next to the figures. They are not symbols, as Hirschfeld fancies, 
and are not held by the figures, but are genuine hieroglyphs. Finally, 
the " Niobe " figure near Magnesia is discussed, her Syro-Kappadokian 
character proved : she is identified with Kybele, and is an interesting ex- 
ample of the amalgamation of Oriental and Greek myths. 

Phrygia. — Professor W. M. Ramsay is at work on a volume embodying 
the results of his long, patient and fruitful researches in Asia Minor. In 
the mean time, he continues to publish separate monographs, literary, 
geographical, and archaeological. The most interesting of those he has 
lately given is the paper printed in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1888, 
pp. 350-82), entitled A Study of Phrygian Art. His general conclusions 
are as follows. (1) The Phrygians are a European race, who entered 
Asia Minor across the Hellespont. (2) The Phrygians and Karians were 
two very closely kindred tribes, nearly related to some of the Greek races, 
who established themselves as a conquering and ruling warlike caste amid 
a more numerous alien population. (3) The Phrygo-Karians differed 
from the conquered stock in language, social organization, and religion. 
Their supreme god, the Father, was opposed to the early native's Mother 
goddess. (4) There was a similar conquering caste -in Lydia and Lykia, 
differing mainly through degree of admixture with the older population. 
(5) The Phrygians proper were in close relations with the Greeks of 
Kyme and Phokaia during the eight century, and through them with 
Argos, " and the Phrygian device which appears over the principal gate- 
way of Mykenai was learned during this intercourse and belongs to the 
period of Argive ascendency, 800-700 b. c." (6) The Phrygian monu- 
ments belong to the ninth and eighth centuries b. c. The end of the 
Phrygian kingdom is a fixed date, about 675 b. c. ; and the vigorous and 
progressive character of their art forbids us to assign a very long duration 
to it. Their invasion probably took place not earlier than the beginning 
of the ninth century. (7) Phrygian art was developed under influences 
very similar to those which acted on Greece, and by a race closely akin to 
the Greeks. (8) This art was developed under the influence or in imita- 
tion of the Syro-Kappadokian or " Hittite " art of Asia Minor. The 
manner in which the earliest Phrygian reliefs were executed, by leaving 
the figures flat and cutting away the background, is the same as that used 
in Kappadokian monuments. This much being prefixed, the following 
monuments are described. The first are one mile s. of the Yuruk village 
of Demirli, between Ayaz Inn and Bey Keui. The fortifications of the 
akropolis are strikingly like in shape and arrangement to the rock akro- 
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polis of Sipylos over the " Niobe " near Magnesia in Lydia (near which 
are " the tomb of Tantalos " and " the throne of Pelops "), a striking con- 
firmation of the Greek legend which called Tantalos and Pelops Phrygians. 
Both were small places of refuge for the neighboring inhabitants. About 
100 yards s. of the akropolis is " perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most imposing of all the Phrygian monuments," the " Broken Lion 
Tomb." It is here restored as a large oblong chamber, e. 31} ft. long by 
20} ft. wide, whose ceiling is in the form of a gable-roof supported by 
rafters carved out of the stone and by at least two columns which have 
purely decorative capitals of a very interesting Proto-Ionic character. In 
it are a seat or chair and a sepulchral couch. The eastern side alone re- 
mains almost intact. Both the southern and western exterior faces were 
adorned with sculptures. One of the fragments is a very powerful head 
and shoulders of a lion : three lions are restored in the position of those of 
the next lion-tomb and the gate of Mykenai. The relief on the western 
face is " one of the most curious and important of all known archaic 
sculptures." It represents two warriors fully armed with crested helmet, 
round shield, cuirass and lance, fronting each other with lances raised, 
about to spear " a grotesque figure with high-pointed ears and hideous up- 
turned nose; this Gorgon-like figure has the door of the tomb on its 
breast." " The whole design has the character of an apotropaion." The 
date is about 700 b. c. The invention of the oxava of the shields and X6<j>oi 
or crests of the helmets is attributed to the Karians, and this is another 
indication of the community between Phrygians and Karians. In the 
relief " the resemblance to Greek art is due to the fact that the Phrygian 
artist is representing warriors equipped like Greeks, but the resemblance 
to Assyrian art is due to the fact that the artist was trained in imitation 
of Oriental art." A few yards from this tomb was another interesting 
monument of this early period, called the " Lion Tomb." On its front are 
two lionesses rampant with fore-paws resting upon " the framing of the 
door which is probably considered to represent the altar : " beneath each 
is a cub. They are far ruder, heavier and more lifeless than the lions of 
the previous monument, judging from the head : the chamber, also, is 
small and plain. In each case the intention " was to represent outside the 
grave of the dead chief the guardians of his tomb." Keferring to the My- 
kenaian lions, Mr. Ramsay says : " We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion that the Mykenaian artists either are Phrygians or learned the idea 
from Phrygians," and that the lion-gate should be dated from the eighth 
century. 

Around this old Phrygian city are scattered many other early monu- 
ments, including a rock-altar and a group near Bey Keui, of which the 
most important are : (1) a chamber-tomb with two seated lions over the 
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round-arched pediment of the door ; (2) a black stone with a short in- 
scription in the Syro-Kappadokian " Hittite " hieroglyphs, a fact confirm- 
ing the idea that the Phrygian monuments succeeded those of an " older 
Syro-Kappadokian art in this district." At and near Arslan Kaya are 
two monuments with sphinxes and gryphons : another like it is found near 
the lion-tombs. 

" A third group of monuments, exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character, is situated at the valley of Ayaz Inn," several of which have 
already been published in the Jour, of Hell. Studies, pis. xxix, xxvi, 
xxvn, xxviii ; some are of true Phrygian style but the majority show 
Greek influence. All these groups belong to one city. 

" A second series of monuments of the old Phrygian kingdom is situa- 
ted about fifteen to twenty miles northeast and north of the series " just 
described. It is also divided into several groups a mile or two apart. 
Three towns and one or perhaps two forts, all belonging to the old 
Phrygian period, can be distinctly traced. The largest and most important 
is called " the Midas-city," because in a spur of its rock-walls is situated 
the famous monument of Midas : a plan of the city is given. It is situa- 
ted on a rocky plateau about 200 ft. high, and is about 2000 ft. in greatest 
length ; of the whole line of fortifications not a single stone now remains 
in place (ef. at Phokaia). Several of the gates are preserved with their 
approaches. The best preserved is reached only by a narrow cleft com- 
manded by two platforms to which the defenders had access by two side 
gates. At another gate (d), the fortifications are on a still larger scale. 
The traces prove that many parts of the walls were Cyclopean, other 
parts of squared stones. A discussion is given of the Midas-tomb, with 
a drawing. 

Rhodos. — An interesting epitaph, recently discovered in a sepulchral 
chamber near the modern city, has been published by M. Foucart in the 
Bulletin de Corresp. Hellenique (1889, p. 363 sqq.). It gives the names 
of several new religious associations of the Khodians, the Isiastoi, Rho- 
diastoi, Hermaistes, Thesmophoriastoi, and a ktoIvo. of the Marioi. 

Sirina. — Mr. Theodore Bent has discovered on this island, situated be- 
tween Astypalaia and Karpathos, a quadrangular fortress where he secured 
many obsidian knives, some specimens of which have been given to the 
British Museum. — Revue Arch., 1889, n, pp. 116-17. 

Temenothyrae= Flaviopolis. — At a recent meeting of the Acad, des 
Inscr., M. Salomon Reinach announced that he had discovered among the 
papers of General Ant. Callier, who travelled in Asia Minor between 1830 
and 1834, copies of a great number of Greek and Latin inscriptions, sev- 
eral of which, hitherto unpublished, are interesting for the purposes of 
ancient geography. One of them, found at Kirgol in the valley of the 
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Rhyndakos, mentions the town of Alia, probably distinct from another 
town of the same name, known to us by its coins. Others establish for 
the first time that the modern Oushak, an important centre of carpet- 
weaving, is the site of the ancient Temenothyrae, which, under the empire, 
took the additional name of Flaviopolis. A little to the east of this was 
Grymenothyrae, also called Trajanopolis. Geographers have previously 
placed Temenothyrae far to the west of its true position, so as to bring it 
close to Mount Temnos, under the idea that the name meant the "pass" 
or "gate" of Temnos. M. Reinach pointed out that there existed in 
Lydia a town called Teira, besides the well-known Thyateira, from which 
he inferred that teira was a Lydian word meaning " town " or " fort," and 
that the true name of Temenothyrae ought to be " Temenoteira." More- 
over, we know from coins that the town had an eponymous hero called 
Temenos. The original name would therefore mean " the fort of Te- 
menos," which was changed to Temenothyrae in order to give a Greek 
meaning. — Academy, Aug. 24. 

KYPROS. 

Cyprus Exploration Fund. — The following is from the Oxford Mag- 
azine, edited by Mr. D. G. Hogarth : " Undeterred by the scanty results 
obtained from Arsino4, the Cyprus Exploration Fund propose to continue 
excavations in the island next winter. The site selected is that of Salamis, 
the most clearly defined and striking in the island. Salamis was by far 
the largest and most Hellenic of her cities — twice ruined, once by the 
Jews in the time of Trajan, and secondly by an earthquake in that of 
Constantine, it was rebuilt upon itself, and the drifting sand and deposits 
of the Pediaeos river have buried its remains to a great depth. When A. 
di Cesnola was stopped in his excavations there in 1879 by the British 
government, he was finding in the tombs objects of considerable value ; 
and more miscellaneous treasures, such as coins and gems, are picked up 
among the tumbled heaps of columns, cornices, capitals, and blocks than 
anywhere else in Cyprus. The fund will probably begin on a well-defined 
temple-site, which stands almost in the centre of the city, and perhaps 
represents the shrine of Zeus Salaminios, equal (so it was said) in splendor 
to that of Aphrodite of Paphos." — Academy, June 29. 

Paphos. — At a recent meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions, M. 
Salomon Reinach called attention to an inscription found in Kypros, in 
the neighborhood of Paphos, which contains a dedication to a divinity 
called Opaon Melanthios (already mentioned in the Journal, iv, p. 349). 
A comparison with other inscriptions from Kypros shows that this divin- 
ity is no other than Apollo. Opaon, meaning shepherd, is used by Pindar 
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as an epithet of Aristaios, who is an early form of the Arkadian Apollo. 
The name Melanthios recalls that of an Athenian hero, the eponym of the 
town Melainai ; and there was another town of the same name in Arka- 
dia, which must have had the same eponym. Both the titles, then, under 
which Apollo was worshipped at Paphos seem to attest the ancient con- 
nection between Kypros and Arkadia. The town of Paphos is known to 
have honored, as its founder, the Arkadian Agapenor. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau pointed out that this inscription had already been published by 
Colonna-Ceccaldi, in his posthumous work, Monuments antiques de Chypre. 
— Academy, Sept. 14. 

EUROPE. 
GREECE. 

Athens. — Akropolis. — Archaic relief of Hermes and the Charites. — 
In the work on the site of the temple of Artemis Brauronia, the most in- 
teresting discovery has been that of an archaic votive basrelief representing 
a man playing on the double flute, followed by three female figures holding 
each other by the hand ; the last leads a child by the hand. The colors 
are remarkably well preserved. It is published in the Bull. Corr. Hellen. 
for May, with an article by M. Lechat. It is of Pentelic marble and the 
figures are about 25 cent. high. The flute-player is Hermes, to whose 
music the female figures advance in rhythmic dance : they are draped in 
long chitons and shorter himations falling in delicate folds. The minute 
male figure which closes the procession is alone nude. Among the reasons 
for thinking the three females to be the Charites is the fact that they had 
a sanctuary at the entrance of the Akropolis and that Hermes is associated 
with them. The last figure is probably that of the dedicator of the ex- 
voto. It belongs to the last third of the sixth cent., and is not remarkable 
as to its artistic execution. — Revue Arch., 1889, ii, p. 88 ; AeXnov, Jan. 

New Inscriptions. — The January Aeknov contains a number of new 
inscriptions published by Lolling. Some fragments of the accounts of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athena by Pheidias : they follow CIA, i, No. 
298. Also an archaic dedicatory inscription of similar age and character 
to that on the base of the statute of the man bearing a calf (moschophoros). 
The oldest inscription hitherto known relating to the epheboi is among 
them : it dates from 334/3 and was erected iv rtS Kc/cpon-os lepm on the 
Akropolis. Another inscription mentions an Upua rjXlov. A new decree 
of the archonship of Eukleides (403/2) relates to the Samians, and is of 
considerable historical importance. In the March AeXrtov several other 
inscriptions are published, one mentioning fidpfiapoi refers, according to 
Lolling, to the Gauls who attacked Greece in 279/8. Several lines of 
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this inscription have been erased : they presumably mentioned the Aito- 
lians, allies of the Athenians in the war against the Gauls. Another 
inscription is a fragment of an archaic Pentelic base with the ends of four 
presumably metric lines : 'A6eva]t<u | dfjcfexc x e ]P cr ''' I • • • ,ra '' s : another, 
also on a Pentelic base : 6 8«va a]v£0ei«iv | Ho tIktov. — Berl. phil. Woch., 
Nos. 23, 34 ; Jahrbuch arch. Inst, 1889, No. 3. 

The last Excavations. — The excavations on the Akropolis are con- 
cluded, and the later walls at its west end are demolished. The last work, 
between April and June, was the search on the site of the Pinakothek. 
Where the ground was composed of a mass of accumulated debris some 
black-figured fragments and the usual kind of bronzes and terracottas 
were found. — 'A-px- AcXtiov, passim; cf. Jahrbuch arch. Inst, 1889, 3, p. 
129; Athenceum, Oct. 19. 

Plan of Excavations. — The General Inspector of Antiquities at Athens 
has brought out a colored plan of the Akropolis showing the results of 
the excavations made of recent years and their present position. — 
Athenceum, Aug. 17. 

Central Museum. — Additions. — A new department especially for in- 
scriptions is to be erected. The antiquities found in Eretria have been 
brought here, and the excavations will be resumed after the Easter festival. 
The museum has acquired a beautiful funeral relief of fourth-century 
workmanship, and some important inscribed vases. Among the most im- 
portant additions to the museum is the beautiful vase by the two artists 
Xenokles and Kleisophos found by the German Institute near the theatre 
of Dionysos.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, Nos. 23, 34. 

Discovery of a Nekropolis. — In making some drains in the Central 
Stadion Street at Athens, at a depth of three or four meters, some sar- 
cophagi and graves have come to light outside the royal stables. The 
vases, etc., found in them are of no importance ; but, as the ancient city- 
wall ran across the stable-yard, and the graves indicate a cemetery, the 
Inspector of Antiquities has determined to lay bare the whole of the site, 
as the stables are to be pulled down and replaced by another public build- 
ing before very long. — Athenceum, Aug. 17. 

Byzantine Churches. — The ancient Byzantine church of the Kap- 
nikarea, hitherto partly buried, has been cleared of earth by lowering the 
level of the square in which it stands, so as to reveal the base and give it 
its due proportions. The same will be done in a few days for the By- 
zantine church of St. Theodoros, near the British Legation. At the 
Keramik Gate, the church of the Holy Trinity will be levelled to the 
ground, as a larger church is to be built outside the enclosure, and the 
Archaeological Society will take the opportunity, not hitherto offered, of 
excavating on that important site. — Athenceum, Sept. 28. 
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Daphnion. — The Byzantine church (see p. 217) has been carefully 
examined and a thorough restoration promised. The tambour was orig- 
inally pierced by 16 windows, and between each was placed the mosaic 
figure of a prophet. The mosaics are to be restored by two mosaicists sent 
from Home by the Italian Government, free of charge. — Berl.phil. Woeh.; 
AcXtiW, March. 

Delos. — The artist Polianthes. — In April there came to light here a 
base with the name of the artist Polianthes inscribed upon it. It once 
supported the statue of a Tarentine named Herakleidas placed emp.*\.rrrov 
ttjs vtqctov toB Ozoyivov 'I8o/u.«ve'os. — AeXrtov, April. 

Last Discoveries. — M. Doublet reports from Delos that in the temple 
of Sarapis have been found many ex-votos to this god and to the goddess 
Hagna, and a large opistograph inscription of the time of the archon 
Kalodikos (b. c. 275), containing an inventory of the temple. Five other 
pedestals for votive gifts were found to the east of the temple of Apollo, 
and six decrees of proxenia, with various fragmentary inscriptions, two 
of which are ancient, one being stoichedon and the other boustrophedon. — 
Athenaeum, June 22 ; Berl. phil. Woch., No. 27. 

Athenian Decrees. — A number of decrees of the Athenian people of 
Delos are published by M. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hellen. for May, 
1889. No. 1 is issued under the functionaries called dyopavo^oi, during 
the archonship of the unknown Zaleukos, whose date can be given only 
approximately. The decree alludes to the services of Gorgias son of As- 
klepiades during his gymnasiarchy, and confers a crown upon him. There 
are other inscriptions showing him to have been crowned six times for 
services to the State. The office of gymnasiarch at Delos seems to have 
corresponded to that of kosmetes at Athens. The date is c. 140 b. c. A 
similar date is to be attributed to another decree, mentioning the archon 
Epikrates, previously known only by a dedication of entirely uncertain 
date. Several historic personages are mentioned and the position of the 
hieropes, or sacred treasurers, defined. 

Plans of the Excavations. — At an August meeting of the Acad, des 
Inscr., M. Homolle submitted a number of plans representing the results 
of his excavations in Delos during several years past. They comprise a 
suggested restoration of the great temple and temenos of Apollon, and in- 
cidently record the history of the Ionic order of architecture in Greece 
from the earliest times. — Academy, Aug. 17. 

Eleusis. — M. Lambros writes from Athens : The Archseological Society 
has resolved to erect a local museum at Eleusis, not far from the remains 
of the temple. The statues, terracottas, and fragments of architecture 
found in the excavations of recent years are most important and quite 
justify the determination. These objects have lain hitherto in a temporary 
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shed above the site, and so have those found at an earlier date in the 
chapel which is supposed to stand on the site of the sanctuary of Triptol- 
emos. — Athenaum, Aug. 17. 

The Athenian decree of the year 352 b. c. found at Eleusis and first 
published by M. Philios in the *E<t>rjft.. 'A/>x- (1888, p. 25) is given in the 
Bull. Corr. Hellen. for May, 1889. It relates to the Upa opyds, the domain 
on the borders of Attika and Megaris, consecrated to Demeter and KorS, 
and left untilled. It had been ravaged in 507 by Kleomenes of Sparta. 
The Megarians usurped part of it in the time of Perikles. The present 
decree was passed in view of similar but less grave violations of this 
sacred territory. A great part of it has disappeared, notably the begin- 
ning. " Besides information regarding several offices or magistratures, it 
gives an intimate and detailed view of the workings of a democratic 
government, i. e., by the direct intervention of the body of citizens. For 
a simple question like this, so many officers and bodies are brought into 
requisition : a committee of ten before which appear the archon-king, the 
hierophantes and the dadouehos, the Eumolpidai and the Kerykes. The 
administration of the sacred property is confided not only to those especi- 
ally appointed, but also to the Areopagos, the strategos, the peripolarchoi, 
the demarchoi, the Council of Five Hundred. To consult the oracle, is 
required the intervention of the Secretary of the Council, the epistates of 
the proedroi, the prytanes, their epistates, the treasurers of the goddess, 
the election of three deputies." This minute division of power is charac- 
teristic of the extreme distrust of the democracy. The inscription is also 
interesting as another proof of the importance given to the consultation 
of the oracle, especially in religious matters. 

Eretria (Euboia). — Most interesting excavations of tombs have re- 
cently been made in the ancient Eretria by the mayor of the place. The 
finds are numerous and important. According to 'the law, half of the 
things discovered belong to the excavator, but this half has been bought 
by the Minister of Public Instruction for the national collections. The 
most beautiful and interesting objects are two bronze mirrors of very 
beautiful workmanship, one of which depicts in relief the abduction of 
Oreithyia by Boreas, the other is adorned with an Aphrodite, also a relief. 
Among the terracotta vases are two semi-white lekythoi of archaic char- 
acter. The one depicts Herakles carrying on his shoulders the vault of 
the heavens, while Atlas is bringing him the apple of the Hesperides. 
The other leky thos is ornamented with a picture of Kirke offering Odysseus 
a fatal potion, which he knows how to decline. One of his companions 
has already been turned into a pig. — Athenaeum, July 27. 

Other objects brought to light are three silver bracelets ; a pair of silver 
and a pair of gold ear-rings ; a pair of gold ear-rings adorned with an 
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Eros ; a gold ring in the form of a snake ; a gold chain ; and a statue of 
a woman with color on the face. — Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 25. 

Korkyra=Corfu. — Archaic Terracottas. — At an August meeting of the 
Academic des Inscriptions, M. Karapanos, a member of the Greek parlia- 
ment, gave an account of excavations conducted at a site in Corfu (bought 
by him for the purpose) by M. Lechat, a member of the French school at 
Athens. It is supposed to be the site of the ancient city of Korkyra. 
Some ancient foundations have been uncovered ; but the most notable 
discovery was a collection of nearly a thousand terracotta statuettes, all 
representing a goddess with a bow in her hand and a hound by her side, evi- 
dently Artemis. These were either the offerings of some sanctuary or the 
contents of an atelier for the manufacture of such figurines, to be used 
mainly as ex-votos. This is said to be the most important collection of 
archaic terracottas yet found on Hellenic soil. — Chronique des Arts, 1889, 
No. 27 ; Academy, Aug. 17 : ef. Athenceum, July 27. 

Lykosoura. — Excavations have begun, under the order of the ministry, 
at the site of the Pelasgic city of Lykosoura, not far from Megalopolis, 
which was considered by the Greeks to be their most ancient city and the 
seat of the oldest Arcadian kings. They have resulted in the discovery 
of the temple of Despoina, the site of which was hitherto unknown. 
There have been found, besides many terracotta figurini of votive ani- 
mals, such as rams and serpents, three heads of statues larger than life, a 
colossal torso, and other fragments of a good period of art, the feet of a 
marble throne, and inscriptions belonging to the temple. — Athenceum, 
Aug. 17, Sept. 28. 

Patrai. — We read the following in the 'Ea-ria of June 2 : In an article 
published in the 'E^ij^epis tw Harpatv on the Odeion, which has lately 
been excavated at Patras, the supposition that the edifice was a Roman 
bath has been refuted as entirely groundless for the following reasons. 
Fourteen rows of marble seats have been discovered (each measuring 0.37 
met. in height and 0.62 m. in breadth) in a semicircle, and four marble 
stairs, each of which consists of twenty-eight steps, 0.185 m. high, 0.29 m. 
broad, and 0.74 m. long. Besides this, the floor has been discovered, laid 
with large marble slabs. In the southern wall are twelve small niches, 
and, under these, eight similar but larger ones, whilst between them are 
three gates. In addition to these discoveries, mosaics have been found, 
Roman and Byzantine coins, and some lamps, two of which are inscribed. 
The Odeion was known to Pouqueville, who, in the record of his travels, 
maintains that the entire edifice is preserved on the exact spot where the 
excavations are now being made. — Athenceum, June 29. 

Peiraieus. — Seizure of Antiquities. — The Greek Government has seized 
and sequestrated at the Peiraieus several boxes full of antiquities ready 
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for secret exportation to Marseilles. Besides terracotta statuettes, bronzes, 
marble capitals, polychrome marbles, and sepulchral inscriptions, there 
was an object of great value and exceptional character. This was a kind 
of marble disc, on which was painted a portrait, now much faded, round 
which ran the inscription, Mvfjfi.a t6B' Pdviov <To<j>ia% larpov dpiarov, in archaic 
letters and spelling. This is probably the same personage mentioned by 
Stephanos of Byzantion (in speaking of the island of Kos and the descen- 
dants of Asklepios), as one of the three sons of the physician Gnosidikos, 
who flourished at the time of the Persian war. Near the long walls at 
the Peiraieus has been found an archaic sepulchral inscription in, which 
are read the names Lamachos and Paion. — Ae\riov, April ; Chronique des 
Arts, No. 23 ; Athenceum, June 1. 

Platai ai. — A large fragment of Diocletian's edict De pretiis rerum vena- 
Hum was found here by the American School. It is written in Latin, and 
completes in some places the other examples of this edict from Stratonikeia 
and Egypt. It will be published by Professor Tarbell in the next issue 
of the Journal. 

Sklavochori (near Amyklai). — lumuli. — M. Tsuntas informs us that he 
has observed at Sklavochori, near the ancient Amyklai, three tumuli, 
which still await excavation. They are similar to that recently exca- 
vated by him at Vaphio [see p. 380]. — Athenceum, Aug. 17. 

Sparta. — A polychromic mosaic-floor, which probably belonged to a 
private house, has been uncovered and found to be in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The floor is composed of squares tastefully joined, and in each 
corner is the portrait of some well-known person. One of these is the 
bust of a woman, in excellent preservation and of vivid coloring : the 
head is adorned with a wreath, and in the right-hand top corner is the 
inscription §An<t>£i (CA^CO, AthenS); apparently it represents the 
Lesbian poetess : next to this is a portrait, in a bad state, with the in- 
scription AAKIBIAAHS (AAKHBHAAHC, Athen.) : in another, the name 
KAAAIOTTHC (Athen.) is still legible, while the corresponding portrait is 
no longer to be seen. — Berl.phil. Woch., 1889, No. 22; Athenceum, July 27. 

Thessaly. — In the Bulletin de Corresp. HelUn. for May, M. G. Foug&res 
publishes a number of inscriptions copied by him at and near Larissa in 
May 1887: the greater part in cemeteries or deserted houses, especially 
at Larissa. They are now in the court of the gymnasium of Larissa. No. 

2 is a decree of the city of PtSlSon, showing that a dispute which it had 
with Larissa was submitted to the judgment of the Boman Senate. No. 

3 is a decree anterior to Augustus, and interesting for its dialectic forms. 
No. 7 is the dedication of a statue by the confederation of the Athamanes, 
kolvov tw 'A8a/ji.dv<j>v, to Quintus Braetius Sura, who was legate of C. 
Sentius Saturninus, praetor of Makedonia from 89 to 87 b. c, and, ac- 

8 
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cording to Plutarch, played a brilliant role in the second year of the war 
against Mithridates, before he was replaced by Sulla. No. 17 was found 
at Sophadis, near the site of the ancient Ki£ron, and is a decree of the 
city of Ki6ron giving proxenia to four Romans. It was given under the 
Strategos Peisandros, whose exact date is unknown, though he should be 
placed between 178 and 146 b. c. The only Roman named who is well 
known appears to be Marcus Perperna, probably the legate sent in 168 to 
Illyria. The others named are Marcus Caius Popillius and Q. Pactumeius. 

Vaphio (near Amyklai). — A pre-Sellenie bee-hive tomb. — The already- 
known, domical or bee-hive tomb of Vaphio near Amyklai, not far from 
Sparta, has lately been excavated by Dr. Tsuntas on behalf of the Archaeo- 
logical Society. The work was commenced in March, resumed in May, 
and finished June 3. Short accounts of the discoveries have been given 
by Sp. P. Lambros in Athenaeum, July 27, by E. A. Gardner in Athe- 
nceum, Oct. 19, by Paul Wolters in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., xiv, 2, and by 
the discoverer himself (June 25) in preliminary notes in the AeXriov apx- 
for May and June and in the 'E^rj/xtph apxai-oX.oyi.K-Q, in, 3-4. It will be 
fully illustrated by Dr. Tsuntas in a future number of the iS^/ucpfc. 

Mr. Gardner says : The tomb has yielded results which far surpass 
any discovery of the sort since the finding of the great treasures at My- 
kenai by Dr. Schliemann. Here, as there, an undisturbed tomb of an 
ancient chieftain has been opened, with all the vessels in gold, silver, and 
bronze, arms and engraved gems intact. And we have not simply a rep- 
etition of the same discovery, for this tomb at Vaphio was of the " treas- 
ury " type, with a dromos leading into a beehive-shaped vault — a form 
universally recognized as belonging to a stage of the so-called " Mycenean " 
culture later than the simple pit-like graves on the citadel of Mykenai. 
This view is fully borne out by the nature of the objects discovered, 
which in many ways occupy an intermediate position between Mykenaian 
works and the earliest products of Hellenic art. 

The measurements were as follows : length of dromos, 29.80 met., the 
right-hand wall being preserved for a length of 23.10 met. ; width of 
dromos, SAB m. near entrance, 3.18 m. near the end; height of dromos, 
5 m. ; width of inner door 1.65 to 1.93 m. ; height of same 4.56 m. ; diam- 
eter of tholos-ch&mber, 10.15 to 10.35 m. 

The vaulted tomb-chamber (tholos) and also the avenue or dromos were 
built of stones, mostly of small size, from a neighboring quarry on Tay- 
getos. The upper part of the jambs of the door was destroyed. It is 
remarkable that in the door and elsewhere the joints, and even flaws in 
the stone, were concealed with lime-mortar ; and the undisturbed state of 
the tomb shows that it must have remained buried since primitive times. 
A similar practice was observed in the last " treasury " tomb cleared at 
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Mykenai. But, as that was emptied and shown in ancient times, later 
repairs were there possible. Within the vaulted tomb at Vaphio was a 
shallow grave lined and covered with stone slabs ; the evidence that the 
corpse was buried, not burnt, seems to be mostly inferential ; no bones 
were found. The treasures buried were scattered all about the floor of the 
vaulted chamber. The most important of all are two gold cups, each 
made of two plates of gold, the inner one plain, and the outer decorated 
with a very fine design in r&pousse' work that fills the whole field. The 
relief is fairly high ; the drawing and composition, in spite of a few mis- 
takes or inadequacies, are bold and successful, but the execution lacks the 
exquisite delicacy in details that marks the gold work, and especially the 
inlaying work, of Mykenai. The subjects are most interesting : the hunt- 
ing of wild bulls and the leading of tame bulls by men ; and we thus see 
carefully executed figures of men about two and a half inches high, and 
in the same costume as we find on figures from Mykenai, Tiryns, etc. — a 
kind of loin-cloth depending from a girdle, and anklets, pointed shoes, etc. 
These are all so clear now that no further doubt is possible as to their 
nature and the way in which they were worn. The bulls, which are ren- 
dered with great spirit, resemble in form that on the wall-painting from 
Tiryns ; one, which is caught in a net, is doubled up in a contortion which 
recalls the strangely distorted animals on early gems. It is remarkable 
that most of the trees represented are palms. Another cup, of silver, has 
a prettily wrought gold rim ; and numerous small ornaments in gold, silver, 
amber, etc., were found, including a delicate little pair of gold fishes, cut 
out of a flat plate, with incised details. Some specimens of fine granu- 
lated work in gold closely resemble later Greek technique. Various 
strange bronze implements, large and small, and two stone arrowheads 
and an iron ring were found ; and there were fragments, but no perfect 
specimens, of the beautiful inlaid swords. A bronze axe of peculiar form, 
with two apertures between the edge and the haft, is of interest, and seems 
to confirm Dr. Warre's suggestion that it was through a line of axes of 
this form that Odysseus shot his arrow. The engraved gems, mostly of 
the " island-gem " type, were very numerous (about forty), and had the 
usual representations of animals, monsters, and men, being of remarkably 
perfect execution ; the dress, both of men and women, is clear in several 
instances, and of the well-known types. There are two gems with the 
strange nondescript animal with a head like a goat (or a horse) and a 
spiny back, carrying a jug (Milchhofer's Iris) ; one gem has a pair of these 
monsters face to face, another has one. In many respects the Vaphio treasure 
seems to be intermediate between Mykenaian and primitive Greek art ; if 
it really helps to bridge this gulf it will be of the utmost value and interest. 
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KRETE. 

Aphrata (prov. of Kissamo). — A grotto has been discovered which, by- 
underground openings, is connected with two other grottos. These grottos 
contained graves, in which were earthen vases, bronze kettles, and other 
objects. The local antiquaries have surmised it to be a sanctuary of 
Mount Dikte. — Athenceum, July 27. 

Eleutherna.— At Eleutherna, for the first .time, an archaic statue in 
local stone has been found. It resembles an ephebos, and seems a portrait 
apparently of Semitic type. The closely-fitting garment is richly deco- 
rated, and the hair in a thick mass falls on the shoulders, as in the most 
ancient statues. 

Lebena. — Three inscriptions from Lebena, relating to the hieron of As- 
klepios there, have been deposited in the museum at Candia, one being in 
verse, and two referring to a psephisma concerning the property of the 
temple and to certain duties of the neokoroi. For the worship of Askle- 
pios, Lebena was to Krete what Epidauros was to Greece. — Athencewm, 
Aug. 31. 

ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

S. Aqata del Mugello (com. -of Scarperia). — An Etrusean Stele, — 
Last autumn, was uncovered in a field at S. Agata del Mugello, an 
Etruscan stele, found to be of especial importance for the history of 
Northern Etruria. It has been donated by the owner, Signor Ajazzi, to 
the Etruscan Museum in Florence. It is 75 cm. high and 26 cm. wide. 
It ends at the summit in a gable decorated with two volutes in the form 
of an Asiatic palmette. On the stele, inside a cornice, is a warrior, 
represented standing and armed with shield, helmet, greaves and lance. 
The technique is rude, and the treatment of the nude is as summary as in 
certain early Asiatic reliefs. The legs are heavy but schematic, the arms 
wiry and defectively rendered, but the head shows a decided attempt at 
portraiture. It is interesting to compare the arms here represented with 
those on other Etruscan stelai. Its date may be the sixth century b. c. — 
Not. d. Seam, 1889, pp. 151-3. 

Barile (Apulia). — Remains of an ancient aqueduct have been found 
between Barile and Ginestra. Thirty-six piers have been located ; . some 
still standing, others thrown down. Four are almost complete, and their 
arches have a span of 3.50 met. The piers are built in opus ineertum, 
partly of stone and partly of brick, while the arches are entirely of brick. 
Near it several chamber-tombs have come to light. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, 
p. 229. 
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Bologna=Fel8INA. — Etruscan Tombs. — In the Oiardino Margherita, s. E. 
of the city, a rich Etruscan tomb was discovered three years ago (Journal, 
1887, p. 459). During last May, excavations were commenced on the 
site, resulting in the opening of five tombs, placed about two meters apart, 
and dug at varying depths. All had been previously devastated and 
plundered, so that the contents were of little importance : the fifth tomb, 
however, was of extreme interest on account of its form and construction ; 
being, not a simple trench dug in the ground, but a chamber built up of 
large blocks of travertine : length, 3.83 met. ; width, 2.40 m. ; height, 
2.50 m. The roof was in the form of a gable ; the flooring was formed of 
large thick slabs of travertine which projected slightly, forming a base. 
The blocks forming the walls were sometimes over two meters long. The 
pointed roof was held up by beams. This is the first tomb in opus quad- 
ratum found in the Etruscan necropolis of Bologna, and is in perfect 
preservation. It will be reerected on the site. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 181. 

In June, the excavations in the Giardino Margherita were continued, 
resulting in the discovery of tombs Nos. 7 to 18. Between Nos. 8 and 9 was 
a large wall, 8 met. deep, apparently dug to contain bodies of animals buried 
there during some epidemic, probably during the Middle Ages, which 
would explain the devastated condition of the tombs. In No. 9 was a fine 
amphora and a colossal krater, both with black figures. Other black and 
red-figured vases were found in tombs Nos. 10, 11, 13, 14. The black- 
figured krater is at least 150 years later than the archaic painted vases, 
which are among the earliest and finest yet found in the necropolis of 
Bologna. The drawing is careful and accurate, and the subjects inter- 
esting.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 205-10. 

Corneto=Xarquinii. — New exploration in the Monterozzi region. — The 
excavations of the past season were begun on April 4, and continued 
westward. On the first day, a chamber-tomb was found, with a roof a 
sehiena, 2.35 met. long and 1.75 wide, containing a single non-cremated 
body. A black vase, hand-made, with a handle ending in a ram-head, is 
of so primitive a technique as to appear to belong to the style found in 
the well-tombs. Several other tombs were afterwards opened, containing 
Etrusco-Campanian, bucchero, Corinthian, and local ware. — Not. d. Scavi, 
1889, pp. 100-2. 

Este. — Two Euganean tombs have been discovered in the field called 
le Boldue in the necropolis of Morlungo (Este). The first tomb was found 
intact, a very rare occurrence, and with very numerous contents. It con- 
sisted of a rectangular case 80 cm. high and 74 cm. wide, with a cover. 
Inside were two ossuaries, one in the w. the other in the e. corner ; near 
each were two small vases, and between them a cup. The two ossuaries 
are of black clay, in the shape of a reversed truncated cone ; one has, as 
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decoration, a circular line of bronze nails fastened in the clay, the other 
a frieze of rectangular mseanders. The cup, with long foot, is most im- 
portant, having a very elaborate series of stamped decoration. A number 
of bronze objects were contained in these vases. The second tomb had 
been partly destroyed. The importance of the discovery consists mainly 
in that it opens up for research an entirely unexplored region. — Not. d. 
Seavi, 1889, pp. 141-5. 

Fidenae (territory of). — Soman buildings. — Near la Serpentara on the 
Via Salaria has been found the pavement of a hall, formed of large slabs of 
marble. The hall was backed against a rock, and its front was decorated 
by a Serlian arch formed of two piers and two columns. An inscription 
reads: M • AVRELfll CAESARI | IMP-CAES-T- AELI • | HADRIANI • 
ANTONINI- | AVG- Pll • PONTIF- MAX • | TRIB • POT- III • COS- 
lTI • P • P • FILIO • | SENATVS- FIDENATIVM. This seems to be the 
site of the Curia of Fidenae. A number of Roman tombs were found in 
this vicinity at the same time. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 108-11. 

Forli (near). — The prehistoric station of Vecchiazzano. — Although the 
past season of work in this station has not given objects of new types, it 
has largely increased the contents of the local museum and confirmed pre- 
vious deductions. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 210-13. 

Lavello (Apulia). — Sepulchral Well. — In digging a well, near Lavello, 
a grotto of irregular elipsoid form was found at a depth of 17 met. It 
was 4.10 m. long, 3.40 m. wide, and between 1.50 and 2 m. high. It is 
dug in a pudding stone. The floor was covered with fragments of broken 
vases of different shapes, the principal being the olle with single handle; 
others had two handles, while another class were low and thick, having a 
handle on the upper part of the neck. They are of local manufacture, 
being of the yellowish- white clay of the region, and are of rude hand- 
made manufacture. In some, the rude linear or leaf decoration recalls 
the early vases of Melfi— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 137-8. 

Milano. — Roman Busts. — In Via Manzano, were found two fine heads 
of white marble, representing Claudius and Messalina. They have been 
deposited in the Brera museum. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, p. 96. 

S. Maria a Peretola. — An Etruscan Stele. — An Etruscan sculptured 
stele was found, embedded in the walls of the church of S. Maria di Pere- 
tola, near Florence, and sent to the Etruscan Museum. It is archaic, and 
is analogous to the well-known Antella stele owned by the Sigi. Peruzzi 
(Martha, L'Art Urusque, p. 214). It has two framed reliefs, both much 
damaged by the use made of the stone. The upper subject seems to re- 
present the mortuary prothesis and perhaps also the silicernium. In the 
second subject, we see two nude male figures, seated on the diphros okladias, 
facing each other, each holding a sceptre surmounted by a ball. Behind 
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the figure on the left stands a youth with lowered right and raised left 
hand ; another figure corresponds to it on the right. In style, this relief 
is not so early as that of Antella : its period is about the middle of the 
sixth century. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 148-51. 

Marzabotto. — Professor E. Brizio publishes the first Etruscan inscrip- 
tion cut in stone that has been found at Marzabotto. It is cut in a large 
pebble which seems, from signs on the reverse, to have served as a weight. 
The words are : Mi Lavthunies. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 146-7. 

Orvieto. — Excavations in the Southern Necropolis. — Work was resumed 
last winter on the property of Signor Onori, where two tombs were dis- 
covered in 1888 (Journal, v, p. 111). The first tomb opened was intact, 
and of the same archaic style as those of the Northern Necropolis. It 
measures 1.90 X 2.51 X 2.48 met., and contained two funeral benches for 
seven people — five cremated and two buried. The contents were not of 
much importance : an amber amulet ; four silver spirals ; bronze patera, 
fibula, aes rude, bracelets, etc. ; iron knives, alari, lances ; a small painted 
vase of Corinthian style ; rude vases of local style, of Italic hucchero, etc. 

About seven kilom. from the city, at a place called la Padella, there 
was opened a tomb of the third cent. b. c, with ordinary contents. — Not. 
d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 98-100. 

Pompeii. — The excavations carried on between September, 1888, and 
March, 1889, are described by Professor Sogliano in the Notizie degli 
Scavi for April (pp. 114-36). Two groups of buildings were excavated, 
one in Isola 2", Reg. vin, Nos. 22, 23, 24 ; the other in Isola 7™, Reg. ix, 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 and n, in, iv. In the first group, the main building, No. 23, 
is a small bathing establishment, on which a preliminary note has been 
given (Journal, v, p. 220). The andron has a pavement of white mar- 
ble mosaic in the centre of which are the figures, in black mosaic,- of two 
athletes (e. 1 met. high), about to begin their contest. They are full of life 
and motion, and resemble the so-called discoboli of Herculaneum. The 
palaestra originally had an ambulacrum with a portico sustained by five 
columns and two pilasters, the intercolumniation being closed by a wooden 
fence. The east and south walls had a magnificent decoration which is 
now much injured. There are graceful architectural forms on a blue 
ground enlivened by finely-executed figures illustrating the games of the 
palaestra. The entire effect resembles that of the house called " of Apollo." 
In the scene representing the athletic contest, the victor has forced his 
adversary to the ground on his face, and has raised his right hand as if to 
strike, looking backward for the signal : the judge approaches on the right. 
The other subjects have been described on p. 220. It is supposed that 
this bathing establishment was built for the select aristocracy of the town, 
who preferred not to attend the public baths. An attempt is made to 
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restore the details of the bathing arrangements. In the second group, the 
building of most interest is No. 8, a thermopolium or tavern. Its entrance 
was adorned with the fresco of a gladiatorial contest, and, within, a figure 
of Mercury. Cubiculum f is remarkable for its decoration on a red 
ground, divided into a number of compartments, in each of which is a 
figure— Nike" ; a seated Satyr with dogs in a landscape. The triclinium 
is covered with an elaborate painted decoration, which, though common- 
place, is interesting on account of its completeness. The other buildings 
are also decorated, but in a very ordinary style. A long list of the objects 
found during the excavations is given. 

Reggio=Rhegion (Calabria). — A wall of large tufa blocks, extending 
along parallel with the sea outside of the city and arranged in five rows 
of steps on a high basement, is of great interest for the topography of the 
city. This seems to have supported a great esplanade which cannot be 
other than that which extended in front of the famous temple of Artemis, 
about which Thoukydides speaks in his sixth book (ch. 44) in telling 
of the route of the Athenian expedition to Sicily. From remains of 
mosaic-pavements and ancient buildings found here on different occasions, 
it would appear as if the esplanade served also as the place for popular 
assemblies. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 196-8. 

Roma. — A record of the burning of Borne under Nero. — On pp. 507-8 of 
vol. IV, was noted the discovery, near S. Andrea on the Quirinal, of a traver- 
tine altar, supposed to be the altar of the temple of Quirinus restored by 
Augustus. Professor Lanciani publishes in the Bull. Comm. arch. ( July- 
Aug., pp. 331-39), the first part of a paper to prove that it did not belong 
to the temple of Quirinus, but is of even greater importance as " connected 
with the fatal events of July 65, quando urbs per novem dies arsit Nero- 
nianis temporibus." From the pavement of the alta semita, which runs 
about 1.83 met. under the level of Via Venti Settembre, one descends into 
a square paved with travertine slabs, by means of three steps of the same 
material. Bordering this square and next to the third or lowest step stand 
terminal eippi ending in pyramidal form. In front of this border of cippi 
and at a distance of 2.75 met., toward the centre of the square, rises a 
rectangular altar; 3 met. wide on the front, 6.20 m. on the side, 1.45 m. 
high, and resting on a basement of two steps 1.20 m. wide. This group 
corresponds perfectly with the Roman descriptions of a peculiar monu- 
ment of the sixth region. Two inscriptions found on this site, one in the 
xv cent, the other under Urban VIII, show that when still under the im- 
pression of the fearful fire under Nero, while the population still wandered 
among the ruins, vows were made for annual sacrifices, incendiorum arcen- 
dorum causa, to be celebrated on altars dedicated for the purpose in the 
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midst of a templum in various parts of the city. The dedication of this 
particular altar was by Domitian. 

Ancient Dykes of the Tiber. — In demolishing the left pier of the Cestius- 
Gratianus bridge (Isola Tiberina), there was found in the foundations a 
large block of travertine with the inscription : L. Caninius Gallus \ L. 
Volusenus Catulus F \ C. Caedicius Agrippa | M. Aeilius Memmius Gla- 
brio | Q. Fabius Balbus \ Guratores . riparum . et . alvei . Tiberis .ex.S. C. 
refieiiindam . curaver . idemque . probaverunt. L. Caninius Gallus was con- 
sul in 2 b. c. (752 u. a), being the colleague of Augustus; the rest are 
Senators. The inscription dates from the first years of Tiberius (i. e. 15- 
24 a. d.). For various reasons, it would appear that this inscription 
alludes to the rebuilding of an artificial bed or dykes of the Tiber, similar 
to what is now being done. After enumerating a large number of frag- 
ments of walls (some as early as Servius Tullius) found along the banks, 
many during late years, Signor L. Borsari, who writes on the subject, 
concludes that " it cannot be doubted that, as early as the middle of the 
Republican period, the entire bed of the Tiber, beginning at the north 
end of the island, was dyked along both its banks." This was the work 
not of one but of several periods, according to the growth of the city, and 
was restored by Tiberius, and perhaps later by Diocletian and Maxentius. 
— Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889. 

Prati di Gastello. — During May, while working on the right bank of the 
Tiber, opposite the iron bridge, in the Prati di Castello, workmen came 
across the ruins of a Roman building of large size and a good period, 
forming part of a villa : the pavements were fine and in good condition. 
In one of the halls were found statues of Venus and Pudicitia. 

In digging the foundation of the palace of the Ministry of Justice, two 
sarcophagi were found at a depth of eight meters : they had been placed 
at the bottom of a well. The first sarcophagus bears the name of the 
young girl Crepereia Tryphaena, whose death-bed is represented in low 
relief. Her mother, a veiled matron, is seated at the foot of the bed, while 
near the head stands the sorrowing figure of the father ; the girl is lying 
with her head leaning on her left shoulder. The second sarcophagus 
bears the name, L. Orepereio Evhodio. In the first sarcophagus, the 
body was adorned with many ornaments, as follows: (1) a crown of 
myrtle, with silver fastening ; (2) five gold rings, one with a carnelian 
having the name Filetus (probably the girl's husband), another with a 
red jasper having two clasped hands, showing this to be the wedding-ring, 
while two smaller rings adorned the fingers of the wooden doll found near 
the girl's head ; (3) two gold ear-rings with pearls ; (4) a clasp with an 
amethyst mounted in gold ; (5) a necklace formed of gold chain-work 
from which are suspended glass pastes ; (6) a wooden doll with articulated 
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arms and legs, the best example yet found ; it is well modelled and seems 
carved in oak, and its headdress reminds of that of Faustina the Elder. 
— Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889 ; Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 188-92. 

A large fragment of a female statue also came to light. It is a little 
more than life-size, and complete up to the bosom. Its style is severe ; it 
is robed in a tunic with narrow folds over which is an ample himation. — 
Bull. Comm. arch., June, 1889, p. 222. 

Head of Augustus. — In April, a marble head of Augustus was found 
on the Via Merulana. It is of remarkably fine art and one of the best- 
known portraits of the Emperor. It is slightly over life-size, and gives 
Augustus in about his fortieth year. It is unique in being crowned with 
a wreath of myrtle. In common with a few other examples, the left 
side of the head is somewhat broader than the right. The expression is 
mild, but concentrated as if in the act of allocutio. Comm. Visconti illus- 
trates it with an article and a plate in the Bull. Comm. arch., April, 1 889. 

Statue of Pudicitia. — In the Villa Patrizi, a female statue, larger than 
life, was unearthed. It is almost in perfect preservation, of decorative 
style, and of good Graeco-Roman workmanship : it recalls the type of the 
figures of Pudicitia. She is robed in a tunic and two mantles, the outer 
one veiling her head. The type is idealistic. The right hand, wrapped 
in the mantle and raised to the chin, clasps the hem of the veil. The left 
arm, bent at the elbow, held some emblem {cf. Clarac, Musee de Sculp., 
pi. 982 B. No. 2274 M.). 

Belief of Apollo and Diana. — Among a series of marbles dedicated by 
soldiers of the praetorian cohorts, is one, not before illustrated, which re- 
presents in relief (59 by 66 cm.) Apollo and Diana with their symbols 
and attributes. Apollo is nude ; his head is crowned with laurel ; in his 
left hand is the lyre, resting on the tripod ; in his right is an aspersorium 
made of the sacred laurel. On his right is an eagle which holds in his 
beak the tablet of presages (/cA>?piSioy, sorticula). Diana wears the endro- 
mides, and the tunica succincta around which is the chlamys. She holds 
with her left hand an immense burning torch which rests on the ground, 
and with her right sustains her bow. At her feet, on either side, are two 
dogs raising their heads and holding in their mouths, the one a panis 
decussatus, the other, two branches that seem to be of laurel. — Bull. Comm. 
arch., May, 1889, p. 218. 

A High-relief. — Between the Viale dei Parioli and the Via Nomentana, 
has been found a slab of peperino on which are carved, in high-relief, 
four portrait-busts of the gem Aletea — three men and one woman. — Bull. 
Comm. arch., June, 1889, p. 216. 

The earliest Roman fresco. — Some years ago (in 1875-6), in excavating 
some tombs in the very early necropolis on the Esquiline, several tombs 
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built of squared stones, were opened, in which there remained archaic 
paintings ; these were carefully detached and preserved. One of them 
was in comparatively good preservation, and has just been published by 
C L. Visconti in the Bull. Comm. arch. (July-Aug., pp. 340-50 ; pi. xi- 
xn). It is of the first importance for the history of early Roman art. 
It measures 87 cm. in height and 45 cm. in length. The subject is his- 
torical and warlike ; the figures are divided into zones, as is the custom in 
archaic monuments. In the lower zone there remain the upper portions 
of three warriors in active combat : they are with and without plumed 
helmets, chlamys on the shoulder, large oval shields and lances. The 
scene above this is tranquil : two warriors, evidently the leaders of the 
adverse armies, advance toward each other with extended hand. The 
one on the right, in a listening attitude, is robed in a short-sleeved white 
tunic and a white paludamentum, is armed merely with a long lance on 
which he leans with his right, veiling his left hand in his mantle : he is 
beardless. Near his head are black letters of archaic form : Q-I'ABIO, 
Quintus Fabius. Behind him was a crowd of soldiers, figures of smaller 
stature, of which only four remain. The second leader, the speaker, 
wears a short garment about his loins, and a greyish chlamys thrown over 
his left shoulder: he wears a slight beard, but his hair is not as thick as 
that of Fabius. Near his head is the inscription : M- 1 'AN, Marcus Fan- 
ning. He is in the attitude of one seeking peace, persuading an adver- 
sary. Behind him is a bugler, in a fine attitude, sounding the call. A 
similar scene is depicted in the upper zone. Both figures seem to be here 
repeated, with the inscriptions Fan]Nius, FA[bius — but the surroundings 
are different : behind Fannius are the battlemented walls of a city covered 
with figures. The style is thoroughly Roman and realistic ; the work 
seems to be by a master-hand which at this early date had cast aside 
stiffness and conventionality. It is to be attributed to the second-half of 
the fifth century. Comm. Gamurrini, in his paper Dell' arte antichissima 
in Roma, was inclined to believe that this painting, representing triumphs 
of the family of the Fabii, may be the work of the famous Fabius Pictor, 
who painted, in 450 u. c, the temple of Salus. The style accords with 
what Dionysios of Halikarnassos (xvi. 6) says of him, for it combines 
freedom of design with harmony of color. Visconti recognizes, in this 
Quintus Fabius, the famous Q. Fabius Maximus Eullianus, and sees, in 
the painting, an episode of the Samnite wars, e. g., the taking of Luceria. 
It is suggested that this is but a reproduction on a small scale of the very 
paintings in the templum Salutis in the tomb probably of liberti or clientes 
of the gens Fabia. At all events, this is the earliest known representation 
of an event in Roman history. 

Inscriptions. — An inscription found between the Via Merulana and the 
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Via Ariosto, and probably belonging to the casern of the equites singu- 
lares, is a dedication, by the soldiers, of a bronze lamp to the Genius of 
the turma : there are only two other instances of the mention of the genius 
turtnae. The military office of tector is here found for the first time. The 
date (250 a. d.) is given by Decio Aug. n et Gfrato eonsulibus, anS is 
only the second instance of these names in epigraphy. 

On the plinth of a statue found on the grounds of the old Villa Ludovisi 
is the inscription : laco • praef • vig • xm. He is well known in Roman 
history. Tiberius entrusted him with the arrest of Sejanus. He was 
afterward Imperial Prefect in Gaul, and received the consular dignity 
from Claudius in 44 a. d. 

Trebbio sul Mugello (Etruria). — A new Etruscan Stele. — This early 
Etruscan stele, found embedded in a wall, has been sent to the Etruscan 
museum at Florence. In type, proportions, and subject, it may be consid- 
ered the twin of that of S. Agata (see p. 382), though its stone comes from 
another quarry and its size is slightly smaller. Its height is 73 cm., width 
36 cm. at base and 33 cm. at top. The akroterion, with its palmette arising 
from the volutes, is like that of S. Agata. Below this is a flat strip on which 
are illegible traces of an Etruscan inscription, probably with the name of 
the deceased, as in the stelai of Fiesole and Volterra. The figure, repre- 
sented in low-relief, is that of a warrior, standing with one foot advanced 
as if walking, armed with shield, lance, helmet and greaves. The limbs 
are treated with more truth to nature than in the S. Agata stele, but the 
face, partly hidden by the helmet, corresponds to the finer and more con- 
ventional character of archaic Greek art. The shield covers the entire 
figure, nearly down to the knees. The helmet is of an early type, the 
simplification of the awASn-is, popular in Etruria especially in the vi cen- 
tury b. c. This type of helmet, as also of greaves and circular shield, is 
of Asiatic origin, as shown by the stelai of Ikonion and Lemnos, which 
bear the closest analogy to those of Fiesole and the Mugello. — Not. d. 
Seavi, 1889, pp. 183-4. 

Treia (Picenum). — Near the road from Nuceria Camellaria to Ancona 
which passes by Treia, were recently found a number of tombs with con- 
tents of great interest, which were sold, re-buried, or destroyed, by the 
peasants. Among the known objects are two hammered bronze helmets 
in good preservation ; two bronze oinoehoai; a bronze olpe; three bronze 
paterae ; two large brass boilers ; four iron swords, five lances and two 
javelins. They all resemble objects found in excavations at Tolentino 
and Bologna. — Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 182. 

Vetulonia. — Discovery of Jewelry. — During the early spring, was opened 
in the necropolis a very important circular tomb, similar in character to 
the famous "Tomb of the Warrior" (Tomba del Duce), for which see 
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Journal, vol. n, pp. 492-4 : it is thought to date from the vn century 
b. c. The most important and unusual part of its contents was the jew- 
elry : there were four gold bracelets of exquisite workmanship ; three 
gold brooches ; an amber necklace with nude female figures ; two bronze 
necklaces ; some amber brooches, and others of bronze and iron ; a bronze 
ear-ring of peculiar shape ; and numerous vases of bronze and red clay. 
— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 19. 

Vuloi. — New excavations. — Prince Torlonia has undertaken new exca- 
vations, on his Canino property, in the necropolis of Vulci. Several 
interesting architectural fragments have come to light, and important 
topographic information acquired. — Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 16. 

The Soeiete Centrale des Architeetes Francais, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the Acadfonie des Inscriptions, has awarded its annual medal for 
archaeological research to M. Gsell, of the French School of Rome, who 
has been conducting these excavations at Vulci. — Academy, June 29. 

SICILY. 

Augusta. — Necropolis of Megara Hyblaia. — Further details have come 
to hand regarding the discoveries in this necropolis (see Journal, v, pp. 
224-5). Three hundred tombs have been opened, and among their con- 
tents were vases, an archaic head in calcareous stone, the fine marble 
torso of an ephebe, a remarkable capital, and an archaic Greek inscrip- 
tion. The architectural discoveries are also important, including four 
towers, a doorway, and an interesting fragment of ancient wall. — Chro- 
nique des Arts, 1889, No. 22. 

Pantalica. — Early Necropolis of the Siculi. — Prof. Paolo Orsi reports 
on some objects recently found in this largest and most important of the 
necropoli of the early Siculi. It contains hundreds of little sepulchral 
cells, arranged in groups and in several rows. Clandestine discoveries are 
often made here, which are hardly ever brought to the knowledge of 
archaeologists. The objects in question recently purchased by the museum 
of Syracuse are of a uniform character : their rude material, lack of turn- 
ing, and the presence of fibulae of a well-known Italic type, help to cer- 
tify their approximate early date. They prove that up to the arrival of 
the Greeks, and probably for some time after, the Siculi preserved their 
customs and primitive industries, not unlike those of the other Italic 
populations during the first iron-age. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 201-3. 

Syracuse. — Hebrew Inscriptions. — Among the bulwarks now being de- 
molished, several tufa slabs with large Hebrew inscriptions were found 
and have been placed in the National Museum. One is dated 1359 and 
another 1427. Nos. 1 and 2 marked the graves of Saadia ha-hazzan and 
of Abraham ha-zaqen, sons of Josef ha-zaqen. They came from the Jewish 
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cemetery of Syracuse. The Jews were expelled from Sicily in 1492. 
Two of the slabs have carved symbols, a very rare occurrence. The term 
zaqen seems here to mean elder, rector of the University ; that of hazzan 
corresponds to the mediaeval presbyter, and indicates the deacons, singers, 
etc., of the synagogue. — Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 199-201. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Roma. — Statue of the Good Shepherd. — The mutilated statue of the 
Good Shepherd, already mentioned (Journal, vol. iv, pp. 119-20), is 
more fully illustrated (1 fig. and 1 pi.) in the Bull. Comm. arch., April, 
1 889, by Comm. G. B. de Rossi, who takes occasion to describe the other 
examples of the subject that still remain. 

Basilica of San Valentino. — In the Journal (v, pp. 118-19), a long 
account was given of the recently recovered early-Christian basilica of 
San Valentino. The administration having decided to surround the main 
structure with an iron railing, the excavations for this work brought to 
light a long piece of the south wall of the basilica, and a similar stretch 
of the corresponding wall of the right-hand nave. In these constructions 
of the seventh century several inscriptions taken from surrounding tombs 
of the fourth and fifth centuries were used, and are now recovered : No. 1 
dates from 381, No. 2 from 438.— Bull. Comm. arch., April, 1889, p. 154. 
Palace of the Senators. — A preliminary announcement was made, on 
p. 226, of the discovery of frescos on the facade of the Palace of the 
Senators, during recent work. It seems certain that the entire facade was 
painted with decoration or with figures. First in importance is the fresco 
of the Virgin and Child, attributed to the early Umbrian school anterior 
to Perugino. It has been detached, and, in doing so, the figures were 
found, repeated in simple charcoal outlines, below the layer of plaster. It 
was known that an image of the Virgin and Child decorated the facade 
of the Capitol as early as the time of Cola di Renzo, but this must have 
been destroyed (probably by the fire at the time of his death) and replaced 
by the present one early in the xv cent. On a decorative frieze are 
painted the banners or arms of the districts or rioni of Rome. Among 
the coats of arms is that of Giovanni Filangeri, son of Ricardus and the 
Bella Spinola di Genova. Around it is the following inscription : Arma 
Magnifici domini Johannis | Be Filigeriis filii condam Bicardi tere \ S. 
Marci baronis alme Urbis Senatois | a.miiuxlvi et xxxxvn. There are also 
a large number of coats of arms of the senators, nearly all important for 
their date and the share they took in the history of the city. Such are 
the arms of: (1) Cima da Cingoli (1400); (2) Bente Bentivoglio, conte 
di S. Giorgio (1404). Among the papal arms found are those of Boniface 
IX, Martin V, and Alexander VI. An inscription placed there by the 
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then Senator, the famous captain Baldassare d'Imola, commemorates the 
return of Martin V from the Council of Constance in 1420. It is quite 
certain that the old Campidoglio was changed into a communal palace 
between the close of the xin and the beginning of the xiv cent., especi- 
ally in connection with the great Jubilee of 1300 ; also that almost all the 
architectural elements attributed to later renaissance architects (Michel- 
angelo, G. della Porta, etc.) belong originally to the reconstruction of the 
facade that took place after the convention of 1404. — Camillo Re, in 
Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889, pp. 181-4. 

To8CANella (near). — Monastery of San Giusto. — The monastery of San 
Giusto near Toscanella was an important Cistercian establishment for 
about a century previous to its destruction by the inhabitants of Viterbo 
in their war against Toscanella in 1311. Cav. E. Gentili uncovered the 
ruins during the past summer, excavating the church, which with its high 
tower was in great part still preserved, with an inscription showing its 
date (finished in 1226). A grant has been made by the Government for 
the excavation of the monastic buildings which doubtless lie buried under 
the mud and earth carried down by the stream whose course had been 
turned upon it by the Viterbese. 

Viterbo. — Discoveries by Cav. Gentili. — A number of important discov- 
eries have been made in Viterbo by Cav. E. Gentili and were first re- 
ported, in part, in the Nation for Sept. 12 (No. 1263). They include a 
fine terracotta bust of Cardinal Gio.-Batt. Almadiano, executed in 1510 
by Andrea della Eobbia ; a superb painting of the Baptism of Christ, by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, in the Chiesa della Verita ; a series of frescos by 
Giovanni Spagna in the octagonal church of the Virgin near the Chiesa 
della Verita. He also found over eighty volumes of the archives of the 
famous monastery of S. Maria della Quercia, founded by Card. Rainerio 
before the middle of the xni century. 

SPAIN. 

The Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia for May and June is of 
interest for prehistoric and classical archaeology. On the first, J. Vilanova 
tells of recent discoveries near Linares and Seville, confirming the exist- 
ence of a copper age between the neolithic and the bronze; Rubio de la 
Serna describes a Keltiberian cemetery near Mataro ; Roman remains and 
inscriptions are reported from Numantia, from Juliobriga near Reinosa, 
and from Saguntum. Mediaeval archaeology is illustrated by an account 
of the archives of Leon, by Diaz Jimenez ; and by several papal bulls of 
the xii century from Pamplona, and of the xiii cent, from Toledo, com- 
mented on by Father Fita. With reference to the Sarapis inscription 
found at Astorga, and by Professor Sayce in Egypt, Father Fita remarks 
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that, according to the Notitia Dignitatum, the Legio Asturica was quar- 
tered in Upper Egypt. He would take *HX or*HX of the Egyptian as 
equivalent to the 'law of the Astorgan inscription, and would read, " One 
is Jupiter, Sarapis, and El ; one Hermes and Anubis." 

The Boletin of July-Sept, contains three papers on the antiquities of 
Cabeza del Griego in the province of Cuenca. The site needs the spade 
of the explorer to unearth the Keltiberian, with its neolithic weapons, the 
Roman, and the Visigothic town. The inscriptions given are numerous 
and important, but the mile-stones are wanting. A Roman aqueduct 
has lately been cleaned out and utilized for the town of Sahelices. The 
best collection of the objects discovered is in the house of D. Ramon 
Garcia Soria at Ucles. Other articles on Roman archaeology are " The 
Roman Roads between Merida and Toledo," by F. Coello, showing great 
prosperity in the district in Roman times ; and on a terminal inscription 
at Ledesma, by Fernandez Guerra, which suggests Valluta as the ancient 
name of Ciudad Rodrigo. — Academy, June 29, Sept. 21. 

Balearic Islands. — Pelasgic Antiquities. — At the May 11 meeting of the 
Acad, deslnscr., M. Emile Cartailhac submitted a report upon his mission 
to Majorca and Minorca to study the " Cyclopean " or Pelasgic monuments. 
There are found in both islands complete towns, surrounded with walls 
formed of immense blocks of stone, some of which measure nine cubic 
meters. Within the circuit of the wall are a large number of buildings, 
and usually also one building larger and better constructed than the rest, 
which occupies the highest point in the town. Another remarkable class 
of remains are the round towers called talayots, also built of huge unce- 
mented stones, which cover vaulted crypts or caves dug in the earth. 
Besides, there are elongated towers, of the shape of a boat turned bottom 
upwards, which the people call nan or navetas. These cover tombs. Lastly , 
in the cliffs along the shore are to be seen many sepulchral caverns, hewn 
out of the rock. The second stories of the talayot generally have construc- 
tive peculiarities that suggest a later date. These monuments are usually 
placed in groups of five or six. Within them there are sometimes tombs 
containing a great variety of pottery from the East, Greece, or Italy. An 
archaic Greek inscription and coins of the Hellenistic period and of the 
Roman Empire show what widely-separate periods are represented. — Acad- 
emy, June 8; Ghronique desArts, 1889, No. 22 ; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 408. 

FRANCE. 

French Research.— M. de Fallieres, Minister of Public Instruction, 
has recently sent out the following missions. M. Hart, dragoman of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople, is charged with a mission to Asia Minor 
to study the monuments dating from the period of the Seleukidal, and to 
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search for Oriental manuscripts bearing on the history of this dynasty. 
M. Jacques de Morgan, civil-mining engineer is charged with the explora- 
tion of those parts of Asia that lie between the south of the Caspian, 
Armenia, the gulf of Alexandretta and the Anti-Taurus. M. Candelier 
is to go to Columbia to pursue ethnographic studies and make collections 
that will be the property of the State.— Cour. de I' Art, 1889, No. 30. 

Chalain d'Uzire. — Soman Antiquities. — At a meeting of the Antiquaires, 
M. HeYon de Villefosse communicates, from M. Thoillier de Saint-Fitienne, 
the notice of an important discovery of Roman objects made at Chalain 
d'Uzire. They consist of strainers, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
silver ; gold and silver rings ; 1080 large bronze coins of the Imperial 
period. The last emperor is Gallienus, so that the date of the hiding of 
this treasure is about 260 A. d. — Ami des Mon., in, No. 13, p. 144. 

Mas d'Azil. — At a recent meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions, M. 
Piette exhibited a number of objects of prehistoric art, consisting of frag- 
ments of sculptured reindeer-horn and painted pebbles, found in the cavern 
of Mas d'Azil (Ariege). He dwelt upon both the skill of the drawing and 
the information supplied as to the manners of the time. One piece of horn, 
in low relief, shows a woman lying by the side of a reindeer, thus seeming 
to prove that the animal was domesticated. There are several very life- 
like representations of the aurochs, sculptured in the round ; and others of 
horses, one with a bit in its mouth. Still more remarkable are the heads 
of horses, one without the skin, another with the muscles likewise removed. 
The pebbles colored with symmetrical designs, which show very little artis- 
tic taste, M. Piette assigned to a later period. — Academy, July 6. 

Paris. — Cltjny Museum. — Mile. Grandjean has announced to Presi- 
dent Carnot her intention to bequeath her entire collection, valued by M. 
Proust at about four millions of francs, to the Cluny Museum. It con- 
tains works of the Renaissance of great value, bronzes, sculptures, enamels, 
etc. — Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 27. 

Cabinet des Medailles. — The Direction has just purchased — for the 
sum of 180,000 francs, voted for this purpose by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate in their last session — a series of 1,131 Merovingian coins, 
selected from the collection of the late Vicomte de Ponton d'Amecourt. 
This important acquisition is a veritable scientific event, comparable to 
the acquisition of the Gallic coins of Saulcy, made under analogous con- 
ditions in 1872 ; and it gives to the national collection of the Merovingian 
epoch a scientific interest of the first order. There is no need to bring 
before the eyes of our readers the variety of historic, geographic, onomastic, 
economic, etc., information which these coins furnish concerning this primi- 
tive French race. M. Prou has been charged to draw up the catalogue of 
9 
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the Merovingian series thus completed, and the catalogue will be published 
in the near future. — E. B., in Revue Numismatique, 1889, p. 464. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Oberweninqen. — A Roman Mosaic. — A Roman mosaic has been found 
here by Pastor Leenhard of Schofhordorf. It represents animals and 
birds, and is signed : Abbilius fecit. — Revue Critique, 1889, Nos. 33-4. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. — Egyptian Antiquities. — Professor Aug. Eisenlohr writes in 
the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl.Arch. (May 7, 1889) an article on the 
almost unknown collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of 
Brussels (Porte de Hal), and the pieces in the Palais du Roi. Among 
the latter are several interesting pieces of sculpture : two statues of Sekhet, 
probably from the temple of Mut, like the many other Sekhet statues in 
the museums of Paris, London, Berlin, Turin, etc. One of the two, bears, 
like most of the Sekhet statues, the two cartouches of Amenophis III. On 
the other Sekh.et are only the cartouches of Sheshonk I, who often put his 
own over those of Amenophis III, though in this case there are no traces 
of erasure. A colossal winged hawk has the name of Masahirta, whose 
coffin apd mummy were found in the pit of Deir-el-Bahri, the son of king 
Pinotem, the repairer of the coffin of Amenophis I. There are also a num- 
ber of sepulchral tablets, some of which belong to the ancient empire : one 
of the most remarkable, pieces is a colored tablet of sacrifice naming all 
different oblations. 

Indo- Chinese Coins.— Capt. Van Ende has presented to the Bibliotheque 
Royale at Brussels his collection of about 500 coins from Indo-China. The 
series begins with some pieces of archaic type from Java, apparently before 
the influence of Buddhism ; and includes examples of Mohammedan mints 
in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, and also the currency of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies. — Academy, Aug. 24. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — New Museums. — According to the Kolnische Zeitung, the Em- 
peror of Germany has authorized the construction at Berlin of two new 
museums near the present ones within the small island formed by the 
Spree. One is expected to contain all the paintings and sculptures of 
the Renaissance ; the other, the Pergamon sculptures and other original 
works of ancient sculpture. — Chronique desArts, 1889, No. 18. 

Opening of the Asiatic Section of the Royal Museum. — The new museum 
of antiquities and casts from Western Asia was opened to the public last 
July. Though not large, it contains a number of unique treasures, chiefly 
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derived from the expeditions of Messrs. Humann and Puchstein. Fore- 
most among them are the Hittite sculptures of Sinjirli and the casts of the 
Hittite reliefs at Boghaz Keui. A whole room is devoted to these, and 
their importance for the study of Hittite art can hardly be exaggerated 
(of. Journal, vol. in, pp. 66-9 ; pls. vii-xii). From Sinjirli has also 
come a colossal basrelief of Esar-haddon, representing the king with the 
same symbols beside him as are found upon his monument at the Nahr 
el-Kelb. In front of the king are two prisoners, one of them being a 
Syrian and the other the Ethiopian prince Tirhakah, who is depicted as 
a negro. The inscription, which is engraved on both sides of the stele, 
states that Tirhakah had been smitten from Iskhupri to Memphis, " a dis- 
tance of fifteen days' journey." Even more remarkable than this stele is 
another of equally colossal proportions from the same locality. This has 
a long inscription (of twenty-two lines) carved upon it in relief, in Aramaic 
characters and the Aramaic language, stating that it was erected by his son 
to Panammu, king of Samahla, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser. The 
monument is the most important yet discovered in the domain of Semitic 
epigraphy, not excepting the Moabite Stone and the Siloam Inscription ; 
and the light it throws on the character of early Aramaic will be a sur- 
prise to most scholars. 

The rich collection of cuneiform tablets from Tel el-Amarna rivals in 
interest the objects from Sinjirli. Among them are two letters in the 
unknown languages of Mitanni and the neighboring Hittite region, the 
longest of which has just been published by Drs. Abel and Winckler. A 
very curious object is a bronze bowl from Toprak Kaleh, near Van, on the 
inside of the rim of which are four Hittite characters. From the same 
place have come a silver bracelet terminating in the heads of serpents ; 
iron weapons, including a double axe-head ; an enamelled bronze statu- 
ette, and bronze shields, like those in the British Museum, bearing the 
name of Rusas, who reigned at Van 650 b. c. 

Among the Babylonian antiquities I may mention a contract-tablet 
dated at Sippara in the second year of Sin-sar-iskun, one of the last kings 
of Assyria, whose name has been misread Bel-sum-iskum ; and the frag- 
ment of a tablet inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform on one side and 
with Greek characters in an unknown language on the other side. Similar 
fragments exist in the British Museum. — A. H. Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 7. 

In the Phcenician section are several cylinders and seals from Kypros in 
Assyrian and Egyptian style. Another interesting object in the same 
section is a marble vase reproducing on a small scale one of those great 
"seas" which stood near the Phoenician shrines. The adjoining division 
is devoted to Ethiopian antiquities, coming from the Lepsius Collection. 
Among them a glass case contain the bijouterie of an Ethiopian queen. — 
Athenceum, Aug. 3. 
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A dditiona to the Museum during 1888. — Female portrait-head from My- 
lasa ; painted Parthenos-head from Rome ; inscription from Hierapolis 
in honor of queen Apollonis ; grave stele from Klazomenai ; 46 casts ; 
Kyprian terracottas from Limniti ; fragments of pottery and a primitive 
human head from Chios ; objects discovered Oct. 18, 1888, in a house in 
Pompeii ; 16 terracottas and some fragments ; 10 vases and some fragments 
with inscriptions ; 16 bronzes ; six engraved gems ; an amber Herakles 
head ; a painted glass cover from Kypros ; a glass goblet from Koln 
with plastic adornment ; a leaden weight inscribed IIepyaju.ijvov. — Jahrbueh 
arch. Inst., 1889, n. 

Koln. — The earliest dated tempera-painting. — Dr. Schniitgen devotes an 
article (with plate and 3 ill.) in the Zeitsehriftf. Christl.Kunst (n, 1889, 5) 
to two very interesting tryptich-wings now in the museum at Koln, which 
represent SS. John and Paul. They are said to be the first examples of 
the naturalistic style in the School of Cologne, and to belong to the early 
part of the xiv cent., being perhaps by the hand of Meister Wilhelm 
himself. If so, they are a work of his younger days. 

Strassburg. — Cathedral. — It is reported by the architects, MM. Boes- 
willwald and Von Schmidt, called upon by the municipality of Strassburg 
to examine the cathedral of that city, that the exterior is in a bad state, 
needing prompt repairs in many parts, after which other portions of the 
building, although not immediately in danger, will require attention before 
many years have elapsed. The interior is cracked here and there, but the 
repairs demanded by the military operations of 1870 have been servicea- 
ble in preventing much decay. — Athenceum, Aug. 24. 

Stuttgart. — Additions to the Museum. — A new instalment has been re- 
ceived by the museum. The collection of Antiquities now occupies the 
entire lower story of the left wing of the Palace of Fine- Arts; the Pallas 
of Velletri occupying a niche of honor. Among the additions are superb 
Gobelins from the castle of Ellwangen, and a curious revetment from the 
door of a building at Ochsenhausen in Swabia. — Chron. des Arts, No. 16. 

Tangermunde (Prussia). — Castle. — The Prussian government has ordered 
excavations to be made in order to discover the remains of the chapel of the 
castle. The result has been the discovery of two great altar-slabs and re- 
mains of a portal, of columns, and of the wall-decoration. But it has been 
impossible to determine the exact site of the chapel within the gigantic 
walls of the old castle. — Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 21. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Apahida (Transylvania). — Four day-laborers employed in the quarry at 
Apahida came upon a skull, human bones, several ornaments of a yellowish 
color, and two black vases, apparently of iron. They carried them to Dr. 
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Finaly, the custos of the Transylvanian Museum. The ornaments proved 
to be gold, and the seemingly black iron vases to be chased silver. A few 
days later, further treasures were excavated upon the same spot — two more 
blackened silver vases with dancing fauns in relief, a golden cross, a mas- 
sive golden armlet, two golden clasps, a golden fibula, and a golden signet 
ring of great size, adorned with a head, a cross above the head, and under 
it the name omharus. There were also fragments of a wooden coffin and 
human bones. Dr. Finaly writes: " The whole find belongs to the period 
in which the East Goths inhabited Dacia. The name Omharus is not 
known to history ; but it is evident that this Gothic prince, to whom the 
grave belonged, was a Christian, as the two crosses prove, and must have 
lived between 245 and 325 A. d. The grave was placed in so remote a 
spot, far from any other burial-place, in order that it might remain hid- 
den." The mere metallic value of the first find is estimated at 1,776 fl., 
and that of the second find at 7,036 fl. Dr. Franz Pulsky, the director 
of the Buda-Pesth Museum, has arranged with Dr. Finaly for the exhi- 
bition of all the articles at the forthcoming opening of the new Vienna 
Museum. — Athenceum, Aug. 17. 

Szilagysomlyo (Transylvania). — A magnificent treasure has just been 
discovered at Szilagysomlyo, in Transylvania. It is composed of a series 
of dishes and vases of massive gold, these last filled with gold coins of the 
xni century. All these objects are valued at about two millions of francs. 
The famous treasure of Attila, preserved in the private museum of the im- 
perial house of Austria at Vienna, was found in 1794, not far from the place 
where they have just made this new discovery. — Revue de I'Art Chretien, 
1889, p. 400 ; cf. London Builder, June 22 ; Amer. Architect, July 20, p. 22. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen. — A well-known brewer of Copenhagen, M. A. Jakobsen, 
has offered to present his large collection of paintings, sculpture, and anti- 
quities to the city on the condition that the Municipal Council will grant 
a sum of 500,000 crowns for the erection of a new museum. The majority 
of the committee which was appointed to consider the question has recom- 
mended the adoption of the proposal. — Athenceum, Oct. 5. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. — Oriental Antiquities. — Professor Sayce writes to the 
Academy (Sept. 7) : The Hermitage at St. Petersburg, rich as it is in other 
collections, contains little that has come from Assyria and Babylonia. A 
few Babylonian cylinders represent all that it possesses in this department 
of study. One of these cylinders is interesting on account of its inscription 
of five lines in Akkadian. It gives us the name of a new patesi or " High- 
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Priest," Khunnini, and of a new district over which he ruled. This was 
the land of Kimas, from which in early times the Babylonians obtained their 
copper. Khunnini also gives himself the title of sakkanakku, the oldest ex- 
ample of the title yet discovered. On another cylinder is mentioned the 
Canaanitish goddess Asratu or Asherah — mistranslated " grove " in the Au- 
thorized Version — who is associated with the hitherto unknown god Eatanu. 
In the Oriental Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences is pre- 
served a very curious clay tablet which was found in the ruins of Babylon, 
and purchased by an Armenian gentleman at-Baghdad in 1810. It is of 
considerable size, and in excellent condition. The inscription is a contract, 
dated in the eighteenth year of Darius, for the sale of 200 sheep for 15 
manehs of silver. If the public collections of St. Petersburg offer little to 
the Assyriologist, they are amply supplemented by the magnificent private 
collection of Mr. Golehisheff, who possesses more than twenty of the mys- 
terious " Kappadokian " cuneiform tablets, first brought to light by Mr. 
Pinches, most of them in a very perfect condition. They have enabled 
their owner and myself to solve the last problem of cuneiform research 
which still awaited solution. By comparing his tablets together, Mr. 
Golehisheff had succeeded in determining the true values of several char- 
acters which had been misread, or not read at all, by Mr. Pinches and 
myself. He had also detected the presence of a large number of proper 
names, most of them of a specifically Assyrian character like Amr-rabu, 
Akhi-Asur, and Asur-malik. Starting from this foundation, I soon found 
that the language of the tablets was Assyrian, but Assyrian which dis- 
played the same curious peculiarities as that of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
from Northern Syria. Thus, kaph becomes gimel, as in dubbi-ga, " thy 
tablet," and ittiga, "he went," just as it does in the letters of the king of 
Mitanni to the Egyptian monarchs. Moreover, similar formulae and 
phrases to those of the Tel el-Amarna letters occur in the Kappadokian 
documents ; and since the forms of the characters used in both are much 
alike, while the grammar shows the same stage of development, I conclude 
that the library from which the Kappadokian tablets have come belongs 
to the age of the xvm Egyptian dynasty. It seems to have been estab- 
lished in a temple named Zuasazu. The evidence of the proper names 
tends to prove that an Assyrian colony was settled there, whose dialect 
was tinged with local peculiarities. As was natural, the dialect appears 
to have incorporated a certain number of non-Semitic nouns, probably bor- 
rowed from the native languages of the country. The tablets relate to 
trading transactions and the like. 

Helsinqfor8. — I visited the very interesting museum of Finnish antiqui- 
ties which has been formed there, and examined the squeezes of the still un- 
deciphered inscriptions and rock-sculptures which have just been brought 
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back by a scientific expedition from Minussinsk and the banks of the Ye- 
nissei. The inscriptions are in the same characters as those published by 
Klaproth some years ago in the Journal Asiatique. The excavations un- 
dertaken by the expedition have resulted in the discovery of a large number 
of objects of bronze and iron, many of which are of a most peculiar shape. 
They resemble a flat diamond, from one of the points of which issues a short 
spit. What their use could have been I cannot conjecture. 

Semiryetshie. — Nestorian Monuments. — At the Eighth Oriental Con- 
gress in Christiania (Sept. 12), Professor Chevolson described the remark- 
able monuments of Nestorian Christianity which have been discovered at 
Semiryetshie on the Chinese frontier of Kulja. They consist of boulders 
of stone, engraved with crosses and vertical inscriptions which illustrate 
the transformation of the Aramaean alphabet into Mongolian characters. 
A large number of these boulders have been transported to the Oriental 
Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. — A. H. 
Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 21. 

ENGLAND. 

Cambridge. — Fitzwilliam Museum. — Acquisitions during 1888. — 
From the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, we learn 
that the most important acquisitions during the past year are : a collection 
of Kypriote antiquities in stone, terracotta, glass, and metal, presented by 
the committee of the "Cyprus Exploration Fund ;" a number of terracotta 
heads from Kypros, presented by Dr. Guillemard ; and four Palmyrene 
sepulchral reliefs, purchased through Dr. Robertson Smith. Mr. Pendle- 
bury has continued his generous donations of printed and MS. music, which 
now amount to more than one thousand volumes. Casts of the metopes of 
Selinous have been added to the museum of classical archaeology ; and a 
catalogue of the casts has been made by Dr. Waldstein (see p. 346). 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, having accepted the appointment of director of 
the American School at Athens, has intimated his willingness to resign the 
curatorship of the Fitzwilliam Museum. He will retain the university 
readership in classical archaeology, obtaining leave to spend Lent term 
for the next three years in Greece. — Academy, June 1, 8. 

London. — British Museum. — ri-century GorinthianVase. — Mr. George 
Macmillan has lately presented to the British Museum a small Greek vase, 
belonging in form and decoration to the rare class of Corinthian pottery 
of the sixth century b. c. The neck is modelled to represent a lion's head, 
with open jaws and extended tongue. The ornamentation consists of five 
bands, of which the highest and lowest are of conventional patterns. The 
middle band shows a combat of warriors, numbering eighteen figures. 
Above is a horse-race, and below a hunting-scene. The figures in all these 
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are admirably drawn and modelled, especially when their small scale is con- 
sidered. The vase is less than three inches high. — Academy, Sept. 14. 

Lectures on the Religion of Babylonia. — Mr. G. Bertin will deliver a 
course of four lectures on "The Religion of Babylonia," at the British 
Museum, on Tuesdays at 2.30 p. m., beginning on November 26. He 
will illustrate his subject from the cuneiform tablets and sculptures in the 
galleries of the Museum. — Athenceum, Nov. 16. 

Collection of Oriental Coins. — Dr. Gerson da Cunha of Bombay 
has just sent to London for sale the richest collection of Oriental numis- 
matics owned by a private individual. It counts 8,300 pieces and includes 
the famous collections of James Gibb and Bhan Daji. It includes 1,092 
coins of the Khalifs, 375 being gold : in comparison, the Bibliot. Nat. has 
1,206 of which 186 are of gold, and the Brit. Museum 732 of which 214 
are gold. It contains, also, 800 Sassanid and about 100 Grseco-Bactrian 
coins ; among the latter is a duplicate of the famous gold Eukratides of 
the Bib. Nationale. — Revue Critique, 1889, No. 28. 



AMERICA. 
MEXICO. 



Archaeology. — It appears from a recent Foreign Office report that an 
inspector of ancient monuments has been appointed by the Government of 
Mexico. An archaeological map of the republic has been made, and plans 
and photographs of the palaces of Mitla obtained. Explorations of the 
ruins of Xochicalco and of the pyramids of Teotihuacan have been under- 
taken, many interesting discoveries rewarding the explorers of the latter. 
A wall, 360 meters long, 3 m. high, and 1 m. broad, has been constructed 
around the palaces of Mitla for the protection of these gigantic monuments. 
— AthetKBum, July 6. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 



